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POEMS. 


AUTUMN. 

AN  Autumn  scene  ;  the  sky  looks  blue, 
The  flow'rs  look  bright  and  fair, 

The  distant  mountains  come  in  view  ; 
There's  sunlight  ev'rywhere ; 

And  shrub,  and  plant,  and  leaflet  green 

Bask  brightly  in  their  velvet  sheen. 

I  hear  the  linnet's  sweet  good-night 
Re-echoed  through  the  distant  glen  ; 

And  whilst  I  listen  in  delight, 
It  seems  to  me  just  now  as  when 

I  viewed  these  scenes  in  days  before, 

With  friends  whom  I  shall  see  no  more. 

The  day  dies  out ;  the  purple  hue 
Now  blends  with  deeper  grey  ; 

The  sun  himself  retiring  too, 
To  slumber  on  till  day. 

And  crown  again  with  glory  bright 

The  scene  that  looks  so  fair  to-night. 
1873- 


LINES 

COMPOSED  ON  VIEWING  THE  GRAND  HISTORICAL  PAINTING  OF 

"THE  IRISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  1790,"  LATELY 

EXHIBITED  AT  MR.  GRINDLEY'S  GALLERY, 

CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Tis  a  gleam  of  thy  evening  of  glory  • 

'Tis  a  hope  of  what  yet  may  be ; 
Tis  a  leaf  from  the  brilliant  story 

The  patriot  dreamed  for  thee  ; 
A  meeting  of  genius  and  beauty, 

An  hour  with  a  chosen  few ; 
A  ray  of  the  golden  sunshine 

Thy  emerald  hills  once  knew. 

There's  Grattan,  the  glory  of  Erin ; 

Flood,  of  whom  ages  shall  sing ; 
Fitzgerald,  the  noble  and  daring ; 

And  Curran,  our  orator-king. 
By  the  banks  of  the  fine  old  Shannon 

The  minstrel  had  heard  him  long, 
Till  the  flowers  of  his  rhetoric  breathing, 

Burst  forth  in  a  halo  of  song. 

The  stars  of  his  brilliancy  sparkled 
In  hearts  that  were  looking  for  light, 

Till  the  waves  that  the  night-clouds  darkled, 
In  the  genius  of  Curran  grew  bright. 


The  child  looked  up  to  the  mother, 
With  a  wisdom  of  greater  years  ; 

And  the  feelings  they  could  not  smother 
Could  only  find  vent  in  tears. 

O  Erin  !  whilst  sadly  I  ponder 

O'er  the  faces  and  facts  of  this  scene, 
My  fancy  would  lead  me  to  wander 

Through  the  halls  of  our  old  College  Green. 
Ere  I  entered  thy  fine  classic  portals, 

I  would  ask  for  a  blessing  for  thee — 
That  a  vision  as  real  in  the  future 

I  might  hope  yet  in  Erin  to  see. 

O  I'd  kneel  in  thy  dew-gemmed  valleys  ; 

I'd  sing  with  thy  musical  rills  ; 
I'd  gather  a  garland  of  shamrocks, 

From  off  thy  sun-crown'd  hills ; — 
To  the  gardens  of  beautiful  Albion 

I'd  bring  them,  to  plant  with  the  rose  ; 
And  her  white  cliffs  of  beauty  and  splendour 

Would  lovingly  guard  their  repose. 

From  the  plains  of  the  wild  Connemara, 
To  the  banks  of  my  dear  native  Suir, 

The  harp-strings,  now  rusting  in  Tara, 
Would  flash  in  the  music  of  Moore. 


1873- 


A    TRIBUTE 

To  THE  MEMORY  OF  MY  DEAR  BROTHER  ALFRED. 

AN  emerald  wreath, 

Weeping  in  dew  gems,  from  his  native  west ; 
A  harp  now  mute,  whose  music  he  loved  best — 
Let  these,  with  his  prized  rose  on  his  breast, 

A  requiem  breathe. 

Let  grief  recall 

The  hills  and  valleys,  where  their  sweetness  grew ; 
The  gentle  breeze,  that  o'er  their  beauty  blew  ; 
The  visioned  hopes,  to  fancy  only  true  : 

He  loved  them  all. 

Let  stars  on  high 

Watch  nightly  o'er  his  young,  still  honoured  head  ; 
Let  teardrops  by  his  fav'rite  child  be  shed  : 
These  are  the  tributes  I  would  bring  him  dead, 

If  worth  can  die. 
1872. 


MAY. 

SWEET  month  of  May,  let  us  welcome  thee, 
Flinging  thy  brightness  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Luring  the  hills  from  their  mantle  cloud, 
Lifting  the  flow'r  stems,  with  spring-dew  bowed. 


Breathing  the  sweets  of  the  lilac  bough, 
Asleep  in  its  thousand  buds  till  now ; 
Robing  the  hedges  in  hawthorn  white, 
Starring  the  fields  with  the  daisy  light. 

Crowning  with  blossoms  your  chosen  queen, 
Filling  with  laughter  the  woodland  scene ; 
Brightening  the  beauty  on  boyhood's  cheek, 
With  a  joy  of  which  childhood  alone  can  speak. 

Shewing  the  hills  in  their  em'rald  green, 
Clothing  the  branches  in  em'rald  sheen, 
Gracing  our  gardens  with  ev'ry  hue — 
Rose,  violet,  lily,  and  hyacinth  blue. 

Sweet  month  of  beauty,  sweet  month  of  May, 
Of  blossoms,  and  hopes,  and  all  that's  gay ; 
Come  in  thy  beauty  clad  ev'ry  year, 
Stay  with  us  long — thou  art  very  dear. 

1873- 


LINES 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

FROM  the  vine-clad  hills  of  old  Avignon, 

That  smile  o'er  the  waves  of  the  dark  blue  Rhone, 

Winding  its  murmuring  streams  along 

By  the  groves  that  echo  the  nightingale's  song — 


From  this  sunny  land,  from  this  calm  retreat, 
Where  skies  are  so  fair,  and  song  so  sweet, 
A  brave,  good  heart  and  a  spirit  grand 
Have  passed  to  their  home  in  "  the  better  land." 

From  that  deep  blue  sky  now  the  queen  of  night, 
With  a  two-fold  sorrow,  sheds  down  her  light ; 
And  the  pale,  bright  stars  look  down  from  above 
O'er  him  and  the  wife  of  his  youth  and  love. 

His  peaceful  triumphs  of  world  renown 
Have  won  him  the  right  to  the  laurel  crown ; 
And  worthless  the  few  who  strove  to  defame 
The  brightness  encircling  John  Stuart  Mill's  name. 

1873- 


OLD  PEGOTTY  GRIEVING  FOR  EMILY. 

(Scene  from   "  David  Copperfield.") 

COME  back,  my  child  ! 
Come  back,  my  child ;  come  back  to  me  ! 
The  reg'lar  light  is  placed  for  thee — 
(The  path  ain't  over  bright,  you  see) — 

Come  back,  my  child  ! 

O  Emily ! 

The  dewdrops  fall  on  flow'rets  bnght ; 
The  moon  hersel*  looks  pale  to-night ; 
The  leaflets,  shimmering  in  her  light, 

Bring  thoughts  of  thee. 


Yes  ;  thoughts  of  thee. 
I  see  again  those  eyes,  so  blue. 
Thy  heart  so  good — I  thought  so  true — 
Thy  dress,  thy  ribbons,  speak  of  you, 

Come  back,  my  child  ! 

Come  back,  my  child  ! 
O  Thou  who  hear'st  the  mourner's  prayer, 
Who  bore  what  only  Thou  could'st  bear ; 
My  life  a  little  longer  spare, 

To  see  my  child  ! 

1873. 


SEPTEMBER. 

SEPTEMBER  flowers  ! 
Your  fragrance  gives  my  soul  delight ; 
I  love  your  buds  and  blossoms  bright ; 
From  winter  thoughts  you  would  invite 

To  sunny  hours. 

Your  worth  I  know. 
In  early  days,  when  but  a  child, 
Your  beauty  o'er  life's  garden  smiled — 
In  lawn,  and  field,  and  pathway  wild 

I  saw  you  grow. 

In  later  years, 
When  cloudlets  veiled  some  silvery  ray 
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That  hope  had  flung  upon  my  way, 
The  flowers  still  blossomed  day  by  day, 
Through  all  life's  tears. 

The  lily  fair, 

The  lovely  rose,  and  aster  bright, 
Geranium,  pink,  and  jessamine  white  ; 
I  often  even  dreamed  at  night 

I  saw  them  there. 

O  welcome  flowers  ! 

You  light  the  sick  one's  cheerless  room  ; 
You  hallow  still  the  loved  one's  tomb. 
Can  brighter  flowers  in  Heaven  bloom 

Than  these  of  ours  ? 
1873- 


I  LIKE  THE  FLOWERS. 

I  LIKE  the  flowers  ;  they  bear  me  back 

To  childhood's  happy  days  ; 
Each  bud,  each  leaflet  fills  my  heart 

With  thankfulness  and  praise. 

I  like  the  flowers,  the  wildwood  flowers — 
Their  sweet,  calm  sympathy ; 

They  live,  they  bloom,  they  give  me  joy, 
But  ask  it  not  of  me. 


I  like  the  flowers,  so  calm  and  bright, 

So  lovely,  yet  not  vain  ; 
They  smile  on  rich  and  poor  alike ; 

They  never  give  us  pain. 

I  wander  through  each  field  and  glen, 

I  pluck  them  as  before  ; 
My  hand  is  held  in  friendship's  grasp, 

By  friends  that  are  no  more. 

I  like  the  flowers  ;  they  speak  to  me 

Of  peace,  of  light,  of  love ; 
They  bear  me  from  these  weary  ways, 

To  brighter  paths  above. 
1873- 

COME  SOON  AGAIN,  SWEET  SUMMER  DAYS. 

THE  summer  sheen  of  golden  light, 

That  veiled  each  hill  and  tree, 
Grows  paler  in  the  Autumn  light 

That  falls  o'er  land  and  sea  : 
A  quiet  sadness  reigns  o'er  all, 
The  flow'rets  bend,  the  leaflets  fall. 

The  woodlands  still  with  music  ring, 

The  heather  bells  are  few, 
The  cloudlets  o'er  the  broad  sky  fling 

Pale  streams  of  silvery  hue  ; 
The  seagull  skims  the  ocean  wave, 
The  gallant  bark  the  surges  brave. 


The  partridge  'mid  the  stubble  play, 

The  corn  is  garnered  in, 
The  meadow  lands  with  mists  are  grey, 

The  stormy  gales  begin. 
From  Summer's  calmer  days  we  glide 
To  colder  dreams  of  wintertide. 

Sweet  summer  days,  so  calm  and  bright, 

O  leave  us  but  awhile  ; 
In  vain  we  seek  in  Autumn  light 

Your  dear  and  sunny  smile — 
The  poet's  joy,  the  artist's  praise  ; 
Come  soon  again,  sweet  Summer  days. 

1873- 


JUNE. 

SWEET  month  of  June — 
Of  balmy  fragrance,  flowers  and  roses  bright — 
Of  days  that  only  slumber  through  the  night 
To  dream  new  beauties  ere  the  morning  light  : 

O  welcome  June  ! 

The  grand  old  trees 

Are  garbed  in  verdant  glory,  every  one ; 
They  gleam  and  flutter  in  the  summer  sun  ; — 
The  lakes  and  streamlets  ripple  into  fun, 

And  mock  the  breeze. 


II 

Thy  sky  so  blue, 

Thy  verdant  plains,  and  hill-tops  stealing  near, 
Thy  woodland  music,  ringing  loud  and  clear, 
Thy  scenes  and  songs,  we  love,  yet  love  in  fear  : 

They  leave  us  too. 

But  not  for  long. 

The  frost  may  chill  the  rose's  blushing  smile  ; 
The  daisies  sleep  beneath  the  snowy  pile  : 
These  hide  the  Summer's  beauty  for  awhile — 

Then  Summer's  song. 
1873-  

SPRING'S  EARLY  DAWN. 

(Inserted  in  "  The  Albion.") 

SPRING'S  early  dawn,  art  thou  come  back  once  more  ? 

Garbed  in  thy  raiment  bright, 
Of  blossoms,  leaves,  and  flow'rs,  as  oft  before, 
And  verdant  fields,  and  streams  of  silver  light. 

Bright  flecks  of  azure  blue 
Contrast  each  wavelet  of  thy  sunset  sky, 
Of  gold  and  crimson  hue. 

Thy  winds  are  cold  ;  still  on  their  breath  is  borne 

The  fragrance  of  the  Spring ; 
And  budding  branches  now  no  longer  mourn  ; 
And  birds  we  missed  so  long  come  back  to  sing 

Of  that  far  flowery  way, 
Where  Spring's  fair  garlands  blossom  not  to  die, 

But  crown  th'  eternal  day. 
1873- 
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THE  POOR  MAN'S  CRY. 

FROM  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west, 
We  hear  the  poor  man's  cry  : — 

How  can  we  spend  our  money  best  ? 
O  save  us,  or  we'll  die. 

Our  food  is  scant — our  fires  are  out — 

Of  coals  we  seldom  buy ; 
O  lower  your  prices  !  quick,  we  shout ; 

O  save  us,  or  we'll  die. 

Our  cheeks  are  pale,  our  eyes  grow  dim, 

Our  children  must  be  fed  ; 
We  kneel  to  tell  our  wants  to  Him 

Who  gives  us  daily  bread. 

The  sun  on  Albion's  cliffs  is  bright, 

Her  sons  are  good  and  brave ; 
Their  hands  can  work,  their  brain  can  write — 

Their  hearts  alone  can  save. 

The  sky  is  blue,  the  flowers  are  bright, 

The  Autumn  blossoms  blow  ; 
We  see  their  beauty,  love  their  light, 

But  still  our  hearts  are  low. 

From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west, 
We  hear  the  poor  man's  cry  : — 

Of  all  your  laws,  that  law  is  best, 

To  save  us  ere  we  die. 
1873- 


SPRING. 

(Inserted  in  "Tinsley's  Magazine.") 

THRO'  darkened  clouds  come  cheerful  gleams  of  spring, 
And  flow'rs  of  radiant  beauty  meet  the  eye ; 
And  notes  that  hush  the  weary  winter's  sigh, 

The  merry  songsters  of  the  woodland  sing. 

'Tis  nature  waking  from  a  long  repose 

Of  clouds  and  mists,  and  sombre-tinted  dreams, 
And  breaking  forth  in  light  and  sunny  beams, 

A  glory  and  a  fragrance  round  her  throws. 

There's  nothing  now  that's  speaking  of  decay ; 
The  fields  and  hill-tops  all  look  fresh  and  green, 
The  lilac  and  the  maybuds  grace  the  scene, 

'Mid  snowdrop  pale,  and  primrose  bright  and  gay. 

There's  little  more  of  hope  the  earth  can  give ; 
The  Summer  wears  a  gladness  of  her  own, 
The  richness  too  of  Autumn's  gifts  is  known  ; 

But  O  in  Spring's  fair  promise  let  us  live. 

It  bears  us  back  again  to  days  of  youth, 

When  earth's  sweet  music  all  was  one  fair  Spring, 
And  when  of  joy  alone  life's  harp  could  sing, 

Flinging  upon  each  golden  string  the  light  of  truth. 

1872. 
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LINES 

To  MY  DEAR  NIECE,  Miss  MARY  MANUEL  RYAN,   ON  HER 

BlRIHDAY,   MAY    10,    1872,    WHEN   SHE  GAVE  A   PARTY 
TO  ALL  HER  YOUNG  FRIENDS. 

MARY,  flower  of  grace  and  beauty, 

Darling  of  your  parents'  hearts ; 
Let  me  offer  you  my  wishes, 

Ere  this  happy  day  departs. 

As  those  flowers  now  blooming  round  you, 
In  your  own  sweet  month  of  May — 

May  flowers  of  hope  and  love  surround  you 
On  life's  bright  and  sunny  way. 

As  those  flowers  give  forth  their  perfume, 
Blossoming  round  you  everywhere — 

May  thy  heart  give  forth  its  fragrance 
To  thy  parents'  loving  care. 

May  those  friendly  faces  meet  you 
In  years  to  come,  as  years  before ; 

May  their  smiles  and  friendship  greet  you 
When  this  hand  can  write  no  more. 


SUMMER. 

SUMMER  beauty,  Summer  roses, 
Summer  flowers,  fair  and  bright ; 

Now  the  peaceful  Spring  reposes, 
Paling  in  your  richer  light. 


Summer,  O  the  glorious  Summer  ! 

Flooding  earth  and  sea  with  light — 
Telling  us  of  that  long  Summer 

Far  above,  that  knows  no  night. 

Summer  songs  the  birds  are  singing, 
Hiding  'mongst  the  leaves  again  ; 

Joyful  echoes  now  are  ringing 
O'er  the  valley  and  the  glen. 

Summer  ripples  o'er  the  waters, 

Dancing  thro'  the  sun  and  showers ; 

Fragrant  breezes  o'er  the  meadows, 
Whisp'ring  music  to  the  flowers. 

Summer  skies  of  brightest  tinting, 
Summer  leaves  of  varied  green, 

Summer  gleams  of  sunlight  glinting, 
Lighting  up  the  brilliant  scene. 

Summer  moons  their  light  revealing, 
When  the  sun  retires  to  rest ; 

Summer  sighs  of  sadness  stealing 
Pain  from  hearts  with  joy  opprest. 

Summer,  O  the  glorious  Summer  ! 

Flooding  earth  and  sea  with  light, 
Telling  us  of  that  long  Summer 

Far  above,  that  knows  no  night. 


1872. 
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MAY. 

\ 

MERRY,  laughing,  joyous  Spring, 
Why,  oh  why  so  soon  take  wing  ? 
Stay  a  little  longer,  stay, 
Merry,  laughing,  joyous  May. 

May — the  month  of  early  flowers  ; 
May — sweet  month  of  sunny  hours  ; 
May — the  morning  of  the  heart : 
Why,  oh  why  so  soon  depart  ? 

There  are  brighter  seasons,  true, 
Richer,  greater,  grander  too  ; 
But  yours  has  shed  a  fairer  light — 
Gemming  skies  of  wintry  night, 

Flinging  radiance  o'er  the  hills, 
Laughing  round  the  streams  and  rills ; 
Making  happy  children  say, 
"  Welcome,  welcome,  merry  May  !" 

May — the  month  of  early  flowers ; 
May — the  month  of  sunny  hours  ; 
May — the  morning  of  the  heart : 
Why,  oh  why  so  soon  depart  ? 


1872. 


"RETURN   UNTO   THY  REST." 

LINES  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MY  DEAR  BROTHER  ALFRED, 
AGED  36. 

"  RETURN  unto  thy  rest,"  oh  loving  heart ; 
Thy  Father  called  thee  to  the  home  above, 
To  dwell  for  ever  in  the  fulness  of  His  love, 

And  meet  those  gone  before,  no  more  to  part. 

"  Return  unto  thy  rest,"  so  oft  desired ; 

The  Autumn  breeze  and  sun  shall  give  thee  rest ; 

In  beauty,  when  you  left  us,  earth  was  drest, 
And  thou  in  smiles  and  health,  but  very  tired. 

Tired,  though  life  had  not  so  long  begun, 
Tired  of  its  turmoil  and  its  pleasures  vain ; 
Of  its  discordance,  and  the  bitter  pain 

Of  hearing  heartstrings  breaking  one  by  one. 

"  Return  unto  thy  rest,"  O  cherished  one  ! 

I've  known  and  loved  thee  since  a  little  child  : 
In  all  my  griefs  thy  love  upon  me  smiled ; 

That  love,  my  darling,  is  for  ever  gone. 

O,  if  thy  spirit,  'mongst  the  good  and  blest, 
Can  bend  to  one  so  weak  and  crushed  as  mine  ; 
Receive  that  love,  on  earth  so  largely  thine, 

Until  I  meet  thee  in  the  land  of  rest. 

1872. 
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WINTER. 

(Inserted  in  Tinsley's  Magazine.) 

OF  Autumn  sunshine  there  are  glimpses  still ; 
The  sheaves  are  garnered  in,  the  harvest  done  \ 
The  leaves  have  left  their  branches  ev'ry  one  ; 

And  garbed  in  snowy  white  each  distant  hill. 

No  woodland  music,  save  the  robin's  trill, 
The  latest  warbler  in  the  choral  train  ; 
As  those  dear  links  in  friendship's  holy  chain, 

When  some  we  loved  are  lost,  will  bind  us  still. 

The  last  few  daisies  hide  beneath  the  snow, 
The  frost-gems  glisten  on  each  naked  bough  ; 
And  nature's  beauty  slumb'ring,  even  now 

Fs  far  surpassing  artificial  show. 
1872. 


AUGUST. 

(Inserted  in  Tinsley's  Magazine.) 

AN  August  scene ; 

And  jewel-crown'd  she  comes,  with  treasures  rare 
Of  ripening  corn,  and  fruit,  and  flowers  fair, 
And  smiles  in  grace  and  beauty  everywhere, 

As  some  fair  queen. 

'Tis  Summer  still ; 

Though  Autumn's  wreath  of  beauty  is  unstrung, 
The  Summer's  tearful  farewells  are  unsung, 
And  still  in  golden  dreams  we  wander  'mong 

Field,  dale,  and  hill. 


'Neath  yon  grey  cloud 
The  tinted  glory  of  the  sky  is  seen  ; 
The  hill-tops  shew  their  light  in  emerald  green, 
Whilst  leaves  sing,  rustling  in  their  velvet  sheen, 

Music  not  loud  ; 

A  plaintive  strain — 
It  beareth  low  upon  this  evening  hour 
Sweet  lullabies  to  sleeping  bird  and  flower, 
Hallowing,  with  a  strange  and  quiet  power, 

The  heart's  refrain. 
1872. 


FAREWELL,  OLD  YEAR. 

FAREWELL,  old  year  !  the  light  of  thy  blue  sky 
Is  glowing  brighter  on  the  eternal  hill ; 

Thy  stars  are  there,  their  beauty  cannot  die, 
With  us  their  memory  only  lingers  still, 
Though  time's  great  sea  absorbs  thy  tiny  rill. 

Still  on  the  shore  we  linger  to  recall 

Thy  golden  Spring-time,  and  thy  Summer  sheen  ; 

But  flow'rs  will  fade,  and  Autumn  leaves  must  fall, 
And  Winter  only  stays  to  mourn  the  scene. 

Yes,  fancy,  wand'ring  by  the  ocean,  flings 
Her  tearful  gaze  on  thy  receding  form ; 

As  to  some  shattered  ruin  th'  ivy  clings, 

Though  tempest-tossed  and  beaten  by  the  storm. 
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No  more  we'll  hear  the  music  of  thy  song  ; 
Time's  hand  will  weave  thy  garland  wreaths  no  more  ; 

Loved  eyes  that  sought  thy  birthday  flowers  are  gone, 
The  music  of  their  welcome  now  is  o'er, 
With  us  their  memory  lingers  on  the  shore. 

But  now,  whilst  bells  ring  out  a  merry  peal 
Of  joy  and  gladness  to  the  bright  new  year, 

No  thought  of  sadness  o'er  our  hearts  should  steal 
To  tinge  with  gloom  the  path  we  traverse  here, 
With  loved  ones  still  around,  our  hearts  to  cheer. 

O  let  our  homes  be  filled  with  gladness  now ; 
Around  the  Christmas  tree  let  laughter  ring ; 

With  mistletoe  enwreath  the  holly  bough, 
And  songs  of  joy  let  us  with  angels  sing. 

1872. 


I  MISS  THEE,  I  MISS  THEE. 

I  MISS  thee,  I  miss  thee  to-night,  mother  ; 

All  around  me  seems  joyless  and  drear, 
Our  fireside  is  lonely,  our  lamp  is  not  bright : 

I  miss  thee,  come  back  to  me,  mother  dear. 

Thy  dearly  loved  face  I  can't  see,  mother, 
Thy  dear  cherished  voice  I  can't  hear, 

Thy  smile  beams  no  longer  on  me,  mother  : 
I  miss  thee,  come  back  to  me,  mother  dear. 


Thy  fav'rite  haunts  are  now  mine,  mother, 
Ev'ry  spot  that  you  loved  is  more  dear ; 

I  love  ev'ry  pet  that  was  thine,  mother  : 
1  miss  thee,  come  back  to  me,  mother  dear. 

I  loved  thee  in  life,  I  know,  mother, 
But  knew  not  that  thou  wert  so  dear  ; 

O  now  I  would  love  thee  not  so,  mother — 
I'd  worship  thee,  if  thou  wert  here. 

O  all  things  seem  speaking  of  thee,  mother, 
Too  well  I  have  loved  you,  I  fear ; 

No  one  seems  like  you  to  me,  mother  : 

I  miss  thee,  come  back  to  me,  mother  dear. 
1860. 


GOOD    BYE. 

GOOD  bye  !  it  is  a  simple  word, 
But  ah  !  how  full  of  pain  ; 

Vibrating  on  that  saddest  chord — 
No  more  to  meet  again. 

'Tis  hard  from  fortune's  heights  to  fall, 
'Mid  dreary  paths  to  rove  ; 

But  'tis  the  saddest  doom  of  all 
To  lose  the  friend  we  love. 

No  earthly  friend  can  in  that  hour 

One  consolation  give ; 
It  needs  a  higher,  holier  power 
•     To  tell  us  we  must  live. 
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O  yes,  in  sorrow's  lonely  night 

We  need  this  kindly  ray, 
To  shed  e'en  but  a  glimm'ring  light 

To  cheer  life's  stormy  way ; 

To  tell  us  that  we  must  not  weep — 
They  now  are  free  from  pain  ; 

And  though  awhile  in  death  they  sleep, 
In  heav'n  we'll  meet  again. 


TO    MARIA    (MY    AUNT), 

IVY    HOUSE,   BORRISOLEIGH,   IRELAND. 

WHEN  you  hail  the  joyous  Spring, 
And  hear  from  yonder  bending  spray 

The  wild  bird  peal  the  notes  I  loved,— 
Think  of  her  who  is  far  away. 

When  glorious  tints  of  Summer  sun 
Illume  the  earth  with  golden  ray, 

And  flowers  bloom  with  fragrance  sweet, - 
Sigh  for  her  who  is  far  away. 

When  the  bright  and  smiling  Autumn 
With  goodly  gifts  doth  man  repay  ; 

With  heart  still  kind  and  fond  as  ever, 
Love  the  friend  who  is  far  away. 
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When  Winter's  blast  sets  coldly  in, 
And  nature's  garb  is  sear  and  grey, 

Whilst  long  and  dreary  hours  go  by, — 
Remember  her  who  is  far  away. 

When  with  heart  of  hope  and  love, 
At  holy  Sabbath  hour  you  pray 

O  then,  'bove  all  times,  dearest  friend, 
Think  on  Delia,  far  away. 


I'M    SAD    TO-NIGHT. 

(Inserted  in  "The  North  of  England  Advertiser.") 

I'M  sad  to-night ;  O  give  me  flowers — 

Their  fragrance  will  impart 
A  silent  solace  that  can  soothe 

The  sorrows  of  my  heart. 
Their  fleeting  beauty  will  remind 

Of  joys  now  long  since  fled  ; 
Of  loved  ones  snatched  in  life's  young  morn, 

And  numbered  with  the  dead. 

I'm  sad  to-night ;  O  give  me  strains 

Of  melody  to  cheer ; 
Sing  me  the  song  my  father  sang, 

My  brother  loved  to  hear. 
Whilst  list'ning  to  each  hallowed  note, 

I  shall  forget  my  pain  ; 
In  fancy's  dream  I'll  roam  awhile, 

And  think  them  here  again. 
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I'm  sad  to-night ;  O  give  me  back 

My  own  loved  home  once  more  : 
The  birds  I  loved,  the  flowers  I  nurs'd, 

The  land  I  still  adore. 
Give  me  these,  O  give  me  these, 

They  shall  be  joy  to  me  ; 
They'll  burst  the  bonds  that  sadness  weaves, 

And  set  my  spirit  free. 


1857. 


THOU  ART  NOT  SAD. 

THOU  art  not  sad — O  say  not  so  ; 

No  cloud  seems  on  thy  brow ; 
In  future  years  I'd  gladly  see 

The  smile  that's  beaming  now. 
Thine  is,  I  fear,  that  silent  grief 

That  wakes  the  heart's  deep  chords. 
That  speaks  a  language  to  the  soul, 

More  eloquent  than  words. 

What  is  thy  grief  ?     If  thou  dost  mourn 

Some  loved  one,  far  away, 
Let  friendship's  kindly  hand  illume 

Sweet  hope's  prophetic  ray. 
A  few  short  years — ay,  even  months — 

That  voice  again  you'll  hear, 
To  say,  the  blows  that  fortune  dealt 

But  rendered  thee  more  dear. 
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Thou  art  not  sad.     Could  prayers  avail 

Thy  adverse  tide  to  stay — 
Could  words  move  Heav'n  in  thy  regard — 

For  thee  I'd  ever  pray. 
Could  books  but  teach  one  how  to  soothe 

The  sorrows  of  the  heart, 
O  I  would  study  night  and  day 

To  learn  the  magic  art. 

Thou  art  not  sad.     I  could  not  bear 

Thy  form  of  grief  to  see ; 
What  would  be  passing  care  to  some 

Were  agony  to  thee. 
Cheer  up,  brave  heart !  the  pow'rs  of  fate 

Shall  linger  but  awhile  ; 
The  darkest  cloud  will  pass  away, 

And  fortune  yet  shall  smile. 


LINES. 

(Inserted  in  "The  Universal  News,  1861.") 

IN  a  lovely  spot  in  the  lonely  West, 
Where  the  sun's  bright  splendour  is  seen  the  best, 
There's  a  piteous  wailing  of  grief  to-night, 
There's  a  darkling  pall  on  the  valley's  light. 

And  a  lordling  passes  in  splendour  by, 

And  he  scans  the  scene  with  a  "  truthful  eye ;" 

D 
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In  his  hurried  flight  he  sees  no  distress, 
He  sees  it  little,  and  feels  it  less. 

Tis  famine's  cry  that  is  heard  again  ; 
'Tis  the  fearful  groaning  of  starving  men  ; 
'Tis  the  smothered  sob  of  the  mother  wild  ; 
'Tis  the  piercing  shriek  of  the  famished  child. 

'Tis  the  lady  speaking,  in  proud  disdain, 
Of  a  stick  they  stole  from  her  grand  domain  ; 
'Tis  the  crowbar's  plunge  in  the  roofless  cot, 
Still  the  landlord  boon  when  the  rent  is  not. 

Tis  the  infant  asking  a  crust  of  bread ; 

'Tis  the  raving  rant  from  the  fever-bed ; 

'Tis  the  wail  of  the  emigrant  mass  on  the  shore  ; 

'Tis  the  life -link  snapping,  to  join  no  more  ! 

My  beautiful  Erin  !  my  own  cherished  home  ! 
The  dearer  thou  art,  e'en  the  farther  I  roam. 
With  sorrow,  loved  island,  I  mourn  o'er  thy  grief  : 
May  God,  in  His  mercy,  soon  send  thee  relief ! 


ALONE. 

ALONE,  alone,  in  the  silent  grave ; 
No  smallest  sound  or  music,  save 
The  moan  of  the  wind,  as  it  passes  by, 
In  the  quiet  churchyard  where  I  lie — 
Alone. 
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No  storied  urn,  or  marble  grey, 
To  mock  with  praises  the  quiet  clay ; 
No  human  voice,  no  funeral  song, 
No  breath  of  slander,  no  word  of  wrong — 
Of  wrong. 

No  weeping  willow  or  cypress  tree, 
To  bend  in  graceful  homage  o'er  me ; 
No  garland,  wreath,  or  forget-me-not ; 
By  the  loving  and  loved,  by  all  forgot — 
Forgot. 

Stay — I  would  ask  for  one  em'rald  leaf, 
One  tiny  shamrock  to  wear  its  grief; 
The  early  breath  of  the  morning  dew, 
For  a  heart,  though  silent,  still  brave  and  true- 
Brave  and  true. 


LINES 

SUGGESTED  BY  "THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER. ; 

(Inserted  in  "The  Albion.") 

'Tis  the  first  rose  of  Summer  ; 

With  gladness  we  see 
The  rich  blooming  petals 

The  Spring  hath  set  free. 
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The  breezes  blow  gently, 
The  sunny  beams  shine, 

And  woo  with  their  fragrance 
Each  beauty  of  thine. 

Let  the  birds  of  the  valley 

Sing  welcome  and  praise, 
And  the  joy  of  the  children 

Re-echo  their  lays. 
Let  the  sigh  of  the  weary 

Be  banished  awhile  : 
O  the  first  rose  of  Summer 

We'll  greet  with  a  smile. 

In  the  winter,  though  faded, 

Thy  mem'ry  was  here, 
And  the  music  of  Summer 

Still  cherished  and  dear ; 
Though  we  mourned  thy  absence, 

Our  sorrow  was  vain  : 
O  first  rose  of  Summer, 

Thou  art  welcome  again. 

The  primrose,  and  lily, 

And  snowdrop  so  dear, 
With  the  spreading  clematis, 

And  mayflower,  are  here ; 
But  of  all  the  fair  blossoms 

On  earth  to  be  seen, 
O  first  rose  of  Summer, 

Thou  surely  art  queen, 
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SONNET. 

How  sweetly  beams  the  moon  to-night, 
O'erlooking  hill  and  dale  ; 
Cheering  e'en  the  silent  vale 
With  streams  of  holy  light. 
They  say  the  sun  is  still  more  bright, 
And  at  her  beauties  rail, 
But  O  to  whom  would  not  the  pale 

Sweet  moon  give  more  delight  ? 
The  breeze  scarce  stirs  the  sleeping  flow'r, 
The  birds  have  long  since  gone  to  rest, 

And  silence  fills  the  air. 
The  quiet  beauty  of  this  hour 

Reminds  me  of  a  land  more  blest. 

Where  all  is  bright  and  fair. 
1858. 


APRIL. 

(Inserted  in  "Tinsley's  Magazine.") 

EVERYWHERE,  everywhere,  Spring-time  is  breathing- 
Fragrance  and  beauty  to  gladden  the  earth ; 
Garlands  of  daisies  the  young  hands  are  weaving, 
'Mid  glintings  of  sunshine  and  pealings  of  mirth. 

Wild  flowers  choice  and  fair, 

Blossoms  from  everywhere, 
Blooming  on  hilltop,  adorning  each  bough ; 

Primrose  and  snowdrop  white, 

Bluebells  and  roses  bright : 
Weave  them,  'tis  only  life's  dreaming  time  now. 
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Waking  time  comes  too  soon,  bringing  us  sorrow, 
Sadd'ning  the  tints  of  your  rose-coloured  sky  ; 
Paling  the  brightness  of  life's  golden  morrow, 

With  the  gloomy  forebodings  o'erclouding  good  bye. 

Weave  then  your  garlands  fair  ; 

Spring-time  is  everywhere 
Smiling  on  valley,  and  mountain,  and  dell ; 

Summer  will  soon  be  here, 

Autumn  winds  too  are  drear, 
Weave  then  your  garlands  ere  Spring  says  farewell. 

1873- 


AND  HAS  THE  SUMMER  PASSED  ? 

(Inserted  in  "The  Universal  News,"  Aug.  1861.) 

AND  has  the  Summer  passed,  mother  ? 

The  earth  is  now  less  bright ; 
Is  this  the  Autumn  blast,  mother, 

That  murmureth  to-night  ? 
Is  every  note  that  swelleth 

A  dirge  for  days  gone  by  ? 
Is  this  the  tale  it  telleth— 

That  all  we  love  shall  die  ? 

Come  hither,  sweet  darling ;  what  sadness  is  thine  ? 
Entomb  in  this  heart  every  sorrow  of  thine  ; 
The  dark  clouds  of  Autumn  shall  soon  disappear, 
And  the  flowers  and  the  Summer  again  will  be  here. 


But  when  the  clouds  all  go,  mother, 

Shall  it  be  always  bright  ? 
And  shall  our  Summer-life,  mother, 

Then  know  no  other  night  ? 
Shall  the  flowers  that  grow,  mother, 

Be  those  that  now  are  here  ? 
Shall  the  friends  we'll  know,  mother, 

Be  those  we  love  so  dear  ? 

You  question  me  strangely,  sweet  darling  of  mine  ; 
Such  sadness  becomes  not  such  beauty  as  thine. 
Its  name  but  to  folly  the  world  hath  allied — 
What  it  can't  understand  it  can  always  deride. 

Now,  you  have  not  told,  mother, 

The  things  I  want  to  know  : 
Shall  these  same  friends  come  back  again  ? 

Shall  these  same  flowers  grow  ? 
And  every  Summer-time,  mother, 

Shall  you  be  with  me  here  1 

0  say  you  will,  dear  darling  mother ; 
I  love  you  very  dear. 

Yes  ;  flowers  will  come,  in  their  beauty  and  pride  ; 
And  I,  too,  sweet  darling,  will  be  at  your  side — 
Though  not  just  the  same ;  nor  the  friends  we  shall  meet, 
But  their  fragrance  and  friendship  shall  not  be  less  sweet. 

1  know  I  cannot  love  them  then 
A  thousandth  part  as  well, 

E'en  if  it  took  a  hundred  days 
Their  beauties  all  to  tell. 
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From  what  we  love  so  long,  mother, 

To  part  is  very  sad  ; 
But  when  you're  always  here,  mother, 

Perhaps  I  can  be  glad. 
I'll  always  be  with  you,  my  beautiful  one ; 
I'll  guide  and  I'll  guard  you  when,  seemingly,  gone  ; 
And  though  silent  the  voice  that  these  lessons  impart, 
As  these  flowers  in  their  beauty,  they'll  bloom  in  your  heart. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  T.  F.  MEAGHER. 

(Inserted  in  "  The  Universal  News.") 

IN  the  far  prairie  land,  o'er  the  distant  sea, 

A  requiem  chaunt  arose  ; 
To  God's  great  throne  God's  holy  sacrifice 

Was  sent  for'Meagher's  repose. 
The  Autumn  winds  bore  high  the  incensed  pray'r ; 
The  aged  priest,  the  tried,  the  true  were  there ; 

Twas  life's  great  close. 

In  youth  his  glory  flung  o'er  Erin's  darkness  light, 

His  great  heart  wept  her  ills  ; 
In  fancy  then  his  genius  wove  her  chaplets  bright, 

And  crown'd  her  em'rald  hills. 

He  knelt  at  freedom's  altar,  gen'rous.  highborn,  brave, 
And  all  his  noblest  aspirations  to  her  gave; 

Her  worship  led  astray. 

He  prayed,  he  hoped,  he  thought  for  her  in  vain, 
Then  wore  the  felon's  brand  ; 
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His  young  heart  wept ;  in  sick  and  weary  pain 

He  left  his  native  land. 

His  light  was  veiled  awhile  ;  but,  faithful  from  afar, 
It  shone  again,  as  some  great  northern  star 

Breaks  through  the  cloudy  night. 

A  world-wide  fame  was  his ;  in  ev'ry  land 

His  name  and  worth  were  known  ; 
And  actions  brave,  and  victories  great  and  grand, 

Seemed  all  his  own. 

But  oh  !  for  Erin's  fall  he  mourned  the  while, 
And  tears  oft  mingled  with  the  soldier's  smile  ; 

Their  cause  to  him  was  known. 

O  why,  loved  Erin,  is  it  ever  thus  we  see 

Thy  great  ones  fall  ? 
Why  the  reward  of  all  their  deeds  for  thee 

So  oft  a  fun'ral  pall  ? 

Thy  harp  tones,  wailing  by  that  western  lake, 
Sad  mem'ries  of  thy  woes  and  griefs  awake, 

Twere  better  not  recal. 

To  thee,  great  heart,  that  'neath  the  dark  blue  waters  lies, 

I'll  only  say  farewell ; 
My  country's  pride,  my  father's  guest  in  days  gone  by, 

Farewell,  farewell. 

Thy  Spring  is  past,  thy  Summer  glory  fled, 
We  can  but  now  in  silence  mourn  the  dead  ; 

A  last  farewell. 

Sept.  15,  1867. 
E 
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A  TRIBUTE 

To  THE  MEMORY  OF  MY  DEAR  MOTHER. 

(Inserted  in  "The  Universal  News,"  February  22nd,  1862.) 

BEAUTIFUL,  beautiful,  heav'n  is  blessing  thee  ; 

Spring  is  now  strewing  sweet  flow'rs  on  thy  way ; 
Brightest  'mid  many  bright,  choicest  of  chosen  light, 
Smile  in  thy  beauty  whilst  yet  it  is  day. 

Radiant  thou'rt  beaming  now, 

Little  thou'rt  dreaming  how 
Sorrow  could  steal  all  thy  gladness  away ; 

Blest  with  endowments  rare, 

Good  beyond  all  compare, 
Shine  in  thy  loveliness,  beautiful  ray. 

Sail  on,  light  bark,  ev'ry  wavelet  around  thee, 

Soothed  and  caressed  by  the  Summer's  bright  sun  ; 
Sail  on  in  splendour,  its  fulness  hath  crown'd  thee  : 
Far  o'er  the  waters  a  goal's  to  be  won. 

Yon  star  shall  guide  thee  right, 

Cheer'd  by  its  friendly  light, 
Leave  all  thy  sisters  in  envy  behind  ; 

Sea  birds  directing  thee, 

Heaven  protecting  thee, 
Wafted  still  on  by  each  favouring  wind. 

Angel  of  meekness,  a  change  is  foretold  for  thee, 
Finite  and  fleeting  these  pleasures  for  thee ; 

Hide  thyself,  darling,  the  Autumn  is  cold  for  thee, 
Sunlight  is  sinking  far,  far  in  thy  sea. 
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Bow  down  thy  beauteous  head, 

Glimmers  that  now  are  shed 
Speak  but  of  joys  that  will  bless  thee  no  more  ; 

Cherished  ones  torn  from  thee, 

Few  only  mourn  for  thee, 
Bow  down  in  patience — thy  gladness  is  o'er. 

God's  chosen  martyr,  the  way  is  now  steep  for  thee, 

'Gainst  the  wind's  warring  thou'rt  battling  too  brave  ; 
Sorrow  is  sinking  a  channel  too  deep  for  thee  ; 
Winter  rehearses  a  dirge  for  thy  grave. 
Bright  still  to  look  upon  ; 
God's  holy  will  be  done, 
Only  is  heard  from  thee  day  after  day  ; 
He  has  still  cared  for  thee, 
Heav'n  is  prepared  for  thee, 
Angels,  loved  darling,  now  call  thee  away. 


ON   THE    DEATH   OF   THACKERAY. 

ON  the  wintry  blast,  from  the  city  far, 

Sad  news  is  borne  to-day  ; 
From  our  wond'ring  gaze  the  brightest  star 

Has  suddenly  passed  away. 
But  we  look  in  the  sphere  where  its  glory  shone, 
And  still  see  the  light,  though  the  star  is  gone  : 

'Tis  merged  in  eternal  day. 
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As  the  eye  for  awhile  will  retain  its  ray 

When  its  source  is  gone  from  sight ; 
So  the  great  and  good,  when  they  pass  away, 

Leave  our  minds  imbued  with  light. 
Thus  Thackeray's  name,  so  long  entwined 
Round  our  hearts  and  homes,  will  be  now  enshrined 

As  the  champion  of  truth  and  right. 

He  has  gone  to  rest,  but  in  deathless  song 

Immortal  shall  be  that  name ; 
Our  kindliest  feelings  to-day  belong 

To  the  light  of  his  matchless  fame. 
His  brilliant  career  on  earth  is  o'er ; 
The  voice  that  we  loved  shall  be  heard  no  more, 

But  it  speaks  to  our  hearts  the  same. 

In  the  thorny  path,  o'er  the  rugged  steep, 

He  no  longer  pursues  his  way  ; 
From  a  cloudy  land,  in  a  quiet  sleep 

His  spirit  has  pass'd  away. 
To  you  I  would  say,  who  have  loved  him  best, 
O  waken  him  not,  let  him  quietly  rest 

'Neath  the  slab  of  marble  grey. 


FAREWELL. 

THERE  is  a  word  that  doth  impart 
A  grief  we  fain  would  tell, 

And  still  we  fondly  cherish  it — 
The  simple  word,  "  farewell." 
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We  leave  the  friends  of  early  youth, 
The  home  we've  cherished  dear  ; 

The  land  we  ne'er  may  see  again 
Is  hallowed  by  a  tear. 

The  anchor's  weighed — they  see  afar 
The  waves  around  us  swell ; 

The  breezes  bear  us  music  still, 
In  that  sweet  word,  "  farewell." 

And  when,  'mid  other  scenes,  we  seek 
A  gleam  of  friendship's  light, 

This  word,  if  uttered,  will  remind 
Of  visions  still  more  bright. 

And  oft,  in  later  years,  this  word 

A  magic  tone  doth  tell ; 
We  think  with  fond  and  sad  regret 

Of  when  we  said  farewell. 


BROKEN  FRIENDSHIP. 

THE  star  has  set  that  long  was  waning, 
'Twill  ne'er  again  be  seen  ; 

There's  not  the  faintest  light  remaining 
To  tell  it  e'er  hath  been. 

When  friendship's  holy  joys  depart, 

They  ne'er  again  illume  the  heart. 


The  choicest  plants,  we  know,  require 
The  gard'ner's  ceaseless  toil  ; 

So  this  rare  plant,  we  all  admire, — 
Growing  not  in  every  soil, — 

We  must  e'er  guard  with  watchful  eye, 

Or  else  'twill  wither,  droop,  and  die. 

Prize  it ;  though  'tis  brightly  beaming, 

A  cloud  can  mar  its  joy — 
Ay,  e'en  a  breath,  to  outward  seeming 

So  light,  can  soon  destroy 
This  priceless  gift,  to  us  but  given 
To  see  on  earth  a  glimpse  of  Heaven. 


WHERE  ART  THOU  GOING? 

WHERE  art  thou  going,  happy  child  ? 

I  asked  a  cherub  bright, 
Who  bounded  o'er  the  mountain  wild, 

With  soul  of  pure  delight. 

He  eyed  his  hook  with  boyish  pride  : 

How  happy  did  he  seem  ! 
I'm  going  to  catch  the  fish  that  glide 

In  yonder  quiet  stream. 

Where  art  thou  going  ?  again  said  I, 
When  years  had  rolled  away, 

And  manhood's  path  was  entered  by 
The  boy  of  yesterday. 
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I'm  going,  said  he,  in  wild  delight, 

To  traverse  fortune's  sea  ; 
To  climb  ambition's  giddy  height, 

How  glorious  it  will  be  ! 

Years  passed  on  ;  again  we  met, 
But  ah  !  how  changed  now  ; 

For  time  a  furrow  deep  had  set 
Upon  that  thoughtful  brow. 

He  looked  at  me  with  earnest  gaze, 
Then  said,  in  accents  mild  : — 

How  many  changes  since  those  days 
You  hailed  me  as  a  child. 

I  launched  my  bark  on  life's  broad  sea, 
The  way  seemed  calm  and  bright ; 

The  star  of  hope  beamed  forth  to  me, 
I  revelled  in  its  light. 

I  strove  for  wealth,  'twas  mine  awhile  ; 

For  peace — O,  mocking  sound  ! — 
I  sometimes  met  thy  passing  smile, 

Thy  real  worth  ne'er  found. 

O,  brilliant  gem  !  too  pure  to  shine 
Undimmed  on  earth's  rough  soil ; 

I've  sought  in  vain  to  call  thee  mine, 
Through  years  of  ceaseless  toil. 
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I'm  going  soon  to  join  that  band 
That  sit  around  God's  throne  ; 

To  find  repose  in  that  bright  land 
Where  sorrow  is  unknown. 


THE  EXILE'S  GRAVE. 

(Inserted  in  "The  Universal  News,"  London,  March,  1861.) 

O  ERIN,  a  mantle  of  mourning  bring  forth, 

And  spread  its  wide  folds  from  the  south  to  the  north  ; 

For  one  who  adored  thee  is  laid  down  to  rest, 

And  a  new  grave  is  made  in  the  far-distant  west. 

And  whose  is  the  loss  you  must  mourn  o'er  to-day  ? 
Has  some  prince  or  some  chieftain  been  borne  to  the  clay  ? 
Oh  the  light  of  their  deeds  would  grow  feeble  and  dim 
In  the  page  of  that  brightness  that  shone  around  him. 

A  wanderer  far  from  the  land  of  his  birth, 
An  exile  from  all  that  he  loved  upon  earth  ; 
Far  away  'mid  the  beams  of  a  western  sky, 
McManus,  the  patriot,  was  destined  to  die. 

In  the  morning  of  life,  when  his  pathway  was  bright, 
And  hope  flung  upon  it  her  visions  of  light, 
What  he  suffered  in  silence  no  language  could  tell— 
Oh  another,  alas  !  who  loved  Erin  too  well. 


What  requiem,  what  fun'ral  dirge  shall  we  sing  ? 
What  proof  of  our  love  to  his  grave  shall  we  bring  ? 
O  no  gifts  can  be  fitter,  no  tribute  be  truer, 
Than  the  shamrock,  the  harp,  and  the  music  of  Moore. 

•On  the  wing  of  the  night  wind,  that  flies  o'er  the  wave, 
Let  our  spirits  be  borne  to  McManus's  grave ; 
And  then  pray  that  the  news  not  far  distant  may  be, 
That  his  dream  is  fulfilled,  and  that  Erin  is  free. 


TO  ERIN  IN  1864. 

(Inserted  in   "  London  Universal  News,"  March,  1864.) 

THE  glory  of  Spring-time  is  mantling  the  earth  ; 
The  music  around  us  is  gladness  and  mirth ; 
The  song  of  the  wild  bird  is  heard  in  the  glen  ; 
The  flowers  in  their  beauty  are  peeping  again. 

And  now,  let  me  hail  thee,  my  Erin,  once  more — 
A  word  let  me  waft  to  thy  emerald  shore  ; 
O  to  see  thee  this  moment  would  be  my  fond  prayer ; 
For  lovely  must  thou  be  when  all  lands  are  fair. 

There  is  hope  for  thee,  Erin  ;  far,  far  o'er  the  sea 
A  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  is  breaking  for  thee  : 
Be  patient — be  trustful — be  grateful  and  true 
To  the  hearts  that  have  suffered,  and  think  still  of  you. 
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And  if  heroes  departed  thy  worship  may  claim, 
Place  high  in  the  list  of  them  Grattan's  loved  name  : 
If  his  worth  by  a  shade  of  oblivion's  cast  o'er, 
Fling  a  tear  on  the  record,  and  read  it  once  more. 

Let  the  light  then  reflected  from  glory  that's  gone, 
To  deeds  that  are  noble  still  beckon  thee  on ; 
But  worship  no  brightness  that  teardrops  can  dim, 
Nor  seek  it  a  sanctuary  belonging  to  him. 

Build  up  a  shrine  where  the  million  can  kneel — 

Carve  out  a  line  that  a  nation* can  feel ; 

But  words  on  the  glory  that  Grattan  has  won, 

Would  be  aiding  with  lamp-light  the  beams  of  the  sun. 


SING  ON,  WILD  BIRDS. 

(Inserted  in  "The  Liverpool  Mercury,''  August,  1871.) 

SING  on.  wild  birds,  'tis  Summer  still, 
Though  clouds  are  in  the  sky ; 

There's  golden  light  on  yonder  hill, 
O  do  not  say  good  bye. 

Sing  on,  sing  on  ;  your  sweet  notes  tell 

Of  hope,  of  joy,  of  light ; 
Of  childhood's  days  remembered  well, 

That  seemed  to  know  not  night. 
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The  fields  are  still  in  Summer  garb, 

And  richly  clad  the  trees  ; 
The  fragrance  from  the  wildwood  flow'rs 

Is  wafted  on  the  breeze. 

And  though  the  corn  is  ripe  and  full, 

And  Autumn  winds  are  nigh, 
There's  sun  and  Summer  for  you  still, 

0  do  not  say  good  bye. 

Sing  on  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  part 

From  scenes  your  songs  recall ; 
From  sunlight  tints  flung  o'er  the  heart, 

1  would  not  leave  them  all. 

Sing  on,  wild  birds,  'tis  Summer  still, 
Though  clouds  are  in  the  sky  ; 

Your  songs  our  souls  with  gladness  fill, 
O  do  not  say  good  bye. 


A    TRIBUTE 
To  THE  MEMORY  OF  T.  B.  MCMANUS. 

(Inserted  in  "The  Universal  News."/ 

BRILLIANT,  sudden,  lustrous  light 

Pass'd  o'er  the  hills,  of  late  but  seldom  bright  ; 
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The  mocking  meteor's  sudden  flashing  gave 
A  transitory  gleam  to  hearts  that  wept 

In  sorrow — wept  at  famine's  lonely  grave, 
Where  Erin's  pride  and  strength  in  silence  slept. 

The  regal  radiance  flashed  its  brightness  round  ; 
The  liv'ried  lackey  wore  his  tinselled  show  ; 

Yet  strange  how  small,  how  silently  the  sound 
Of  welcome  moved  along  ; — 'twas  right,  it  should  be  so. 

Another  scene  the  hand  of  fate  now  gives, 
But  now  in  grief  the  heart  of  Ireland  lives  ; 
Again,  a  mist  is  on  her  em'ralcl  hills  ; 
Again,  each  eye  in  solemn  sadness  fills. 

October  leaves  are  falling  round. 

The  harvest  fields  are  bare  ; 
The  very  streamlet's  murmurs  sound 

A  requiem  in  the  air. 

He  comes  ;  but  no,  from  far  beyond  the  sea, 
They  bear  in  love  his  hallowed  dust  to  thee  ; 
They  bear  thee,  Erin,  from  the  far-off  west. 
To-day  a  poorer,  still  an  honoured  guest : 
McManus  asks  to-day  a  place  of  rest. 

The  mourners  halt ; — again  he's  on  your  shore, 
He  has  reached  the  home  he  now  can  love  no  more 
No  more  his  soul  will  bask  in  fancy  bright, 
Encompassed  round  with  freedom's  visioned  light. 
No  more  he'll  read  in  rapture  Davis'  strains, 
Nor  fan  the  bonfire's  blaze  on  Bonlagh's  plains. 
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Ye  hills  and  dales,  where  oft  he  gazed  in  pride, 
Ye  matchless  lakes,  where  oft  his  bark  would  glide, 
Ye  woods  and  lawns,  where  he  in  boyhood  strayed 
For  each  and  all  his  exiled  heart  has  prayed. 
When  freedom's  hope  from  yon  withheld  her  light, 
She  left  McManus  still  a  glimmer  bright. 

The  eye  that  o'er  thy  dimming  darkness  wept, 
Still  watched  in  slumber,  but  oh  never  slept  ! 
What  welcome  meet,  what  honour  must  you  pay  ? 
What  seemly  garment  must  you  don  to-day  ? 
What  words  of  love  for  him  can  you  recall  ? 
Hill,  lake,  and  stream — McManus  loved  you  all  : 
'Neath  far  Columbian  skies  he  wept  your  fall. 

Alas  !  alas  !  and  is  it  thus  you  see 

Your  darling  Terence,  whom  you  loved  so  dear? 
Is  all  the  offered  welcome  now  to  be 

A  little  earth,  a  tribute,  and  a  tear  ? 

London,  October,  1861. 


COME  AGAIN,  SWEET  BIRDS  OF  SUMMER. 

Inserted  in  "The  Albion.") 

COME  again,  sweet  birds  of  Summer, 
Cheer  us  with  your  matin  song  ; 

Sing  on  tree-top,  hill,  and  valley — 
Sing  your  anthem  loud  and  long. 
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Bear  us,  on  your  wings  of  beauty, 
Rays  of  joy  to  glad  our  hearts  ; 

Warbling,  with  your  myriad  voices, 
Of  the  light  that  ne'er  departs. 

See  the  leaves  of  "Summer  lying, 

Coldly  mould'ring  on  the  ground  ; 
Hear  the  winds  of  Autumn  sighing 

O'er  the  wrecks  thus  strewn  around  ; 
Murm'ring  low  refrains  of  sadness 

For  the  scene  that  once  was  fair  ; 
Mourning  for  those  songs  of  gladness 

That  so  lately  filled  the  air. 

Bring  us  back  the  tiny  snowdrop, 

Fairest  emblem  of  the  Spring  ; 
Bring  us  back  the  bright-eyed  daisy, 

Of  which  poets  love  to  sing  ; 
Bring  us  back  the  balmy  fragrance 

That  the  Summer  sunbeams  give ; 
Bring  us  back  the  verdant  freshness 

That  in  Summer  used  to  live. 

Come,  oh  come,  sweet  birds  of  Summer, 
Chase  the  wintry  clouds  away  ; 

In  your  chanting  give  us  promise 
Of  th'  eternal  Summer  day. 

Come,  oh  come,  sweet  birds  of  Summer- 
Come  to  valley,  field,  and  glen  ; 

Fill  our  hearts  with  joy  and  pleasure  ; 
Birds,  sweet  birds,  oh  come  again. 
1869. 
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BRING    BACK    THE    BRIGHT    DREAMS, 

BRING  back  the  bright  dreams  that  I  cherished,  once  more, 
When  this  heart  knew  not  sorrow  nor  strife  ;     . 

Give  me  back  the  wild  hopes  -that,  from  childhood's  gay 

shore, 
I  flung  on  the  ocean  of  life. 

Bring  me  back  from  the  far,  from  the  favourite  room, 

One  echo  of  gladness  and  glee.; 
Bring  me  back  from  the  cold,  the  sad,  silent  tomb, 

One  word  that  was  music  to  me  ; 

Some  trace  of  the  plant  that  I  cherished  with  care, 

A  leaf  from  some  favourite  tree  ; 
A  tone  from  that  voice  that  taught  my  first  prayer ; 

Bring  all,  bring  back  any,  to  me. 

O  bring  me  a  smile  from  the  loved  ones  away, 

The  treasured,  the  trusted,  the  true ; 
In  blessings  my  soul  will  kneel  down  to  this  ray, 

To  the  light  where  its  gladness  first  grew. 

1863. 


LINES 

i 

To  MY  DEAR  BROTHER  PHILIP,  DURING  HIS  ABSENCE 

FROM    HOME. 

THINK  not  I  forget  thee,  though  fate  has  cruelly  strove 
To  snatch  apart  the  hallowed  cord  in  early  days  we  wove  ; 
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This   heart   is   still   the   same,    though    time    has    passed 

away — 
The  star  that  beamed  in  other  days  is  still  its  guiding  ray. 

Think  not  I  forget  thee  when  at  eve  I  rove 
'Mongst  those  fields  of  beauty  that  we  used  to  love  ; 
If  thou,  my  dearest  brother,  at  that  hour  wert  near, 
The    scene   would   be   still   brighter,    its    loveliness   more 
dear. 

Think  not  I  forget  thee  at  midnight's  quiet  hour, 
•  When  the  earth  has  donned  her  robes  of  silent  power, — 
Oh    then    in    dreams    I    clasp    again   the    hand    oft   held 

by  me, 
When   we   have   played  at  happy  games,  from  care  and 

sorrow  free. 

Think  not  I  forget  thee,  when  to  my  God  I  kneel, — 

Oh   even    then,    far,    far   away  a  thought    will  sometimes 

steal — 
I    pray   that   with  a  father's  eye   He'll  kindly  watch  o'er 

thee, 
And  safely  guide  thy  cherish'd  bark  o'er  life's  stormy  sea. 

Think  not  I'll  forget  thee  in  any  scene  of  life — 
In  brightest  hour  of  pleasure  or  saddest  one  of  strife ; 
Oh  no  !  I'll  ne'er  forget  thee  till  life  has  passed  away, 
And  the  hand  that  writes  these  friendly  lines  is  mouldering 
in  the  clay. 

London,   August,   1852. 
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LINES 

ON  READING  A  POEM  ENTITLED    "MAY,"  IN  C'HAMBERS's  JOURNAL. 

BEAUTIFUL  poem  !  I  worship  your  brightness, 

Beaming  in  mercy  on  hearts  that  are  drear ; 
Showing  your  power  in  this  desert  of  darkness, 

Soothing  the  weary  with  hope  even  here. 
Your  tones  have  awoke  in  my  soul  a  sweet  gladness 

It  lived  in  and  treasured  in  bright  days  no  more ; 
And  though  life's  picture's  still  tinted  with  sadness, 

It  rosier  seems  than  this  long  time  before. 
As  the  music  we  hear  when  the  ocean  is  heaving 

Is  sweeter  and  softer  when  heard  from  the  shore  ; 
So  the  joys  we  have  known  are  enhanced  by  the  distance, 

Their  mem'ries  live  when  the  music  is  o'er. 
1871. 


I    REMEMBER    HIM. 
LINES  TO  MY  DEAR  FATHER'S  MEMORY. 

(Inserted  in  "  The  Glasgow  Free  Press.") 

I  REMEMBER  him,  when  fortune's  star 

Shone  brightly  o'er  his  way ; 
Nor  deemed  I  then  fate's  tide  could  mar 

A  heart  so  light  and  gay. 

I  remember  him,  when  ambition  wove 
Around  him  her  fairy  spell ; 
G 


When  he  basked  in  the  glory  for  which  he  strove, 
With  a  pride  that  became  him  well. 

I  remember  him,  when  the  star  grew  dim  ; 

I  saw  him  bow'd  down  with  care  ; 
Fate's  poignant  arrow  was  aimed  at  him, 

With  a  sharpness  too  keen  to  bear. 

I  saw  him, — I  stood  by  his  quiet  bed, — 
When  the  shadow  of  death  was  near ; 

I  remember  well  when  his  spirit  fled, 
When  we  lost  him  we  prized  so  dear. 

1  saw  him  ;  the  parting  kiss  we  gave 

Ere  they  bore  him  slowly  away ; 
They  laid  him  down  in  a  lonely  grave  ; 

'Twas  a  bleak  and  stormy  day. 

Sleep,  suff'rer,  sleep  !  the  stormy  wind 
Shall  blow  far  more  gently  o'er  thee 

Than  the  stormy  blasts  you  have  left  behind 
On  life's  tempestuous  sea. 


TO   MY   DEAR   HUSBAND,    B.  W.  GILL,  ESQ. 

GRIEVE  not,  though  you're  now  alone, 
We'll  soon  come  back  to  part  no  more  ; 

The  joys  and  hopes  that  we  have  known, 
Again  we'll  live  in  as  before  ; 
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And  though  life's  tempests  round  us  sigh, 
We'll  pass  them  by. 

Pass  them  by,  unheeding  every  frown, 
And  thank  the  One  who  gives  us  all. 

In  spirit  then  we  can  look  down 
On  all  life's  pains  ;  nor  e'er  recal 

The  weary  ways  we've  passed  : 
We'll  live  in  that  great  light, 
Where  hope  and  joy  shall  ever  last. 


LINES 

To  MY   DEAR  BROTHER  ALFRED,   ON   HIS  RECOVERY 
FROM   ILLNESS. 

I  KNEW  thou  wert  sad  ;  though  no  tear  in  thine  eye, 
There  was  sorrow  expressed  in  each  deeply-drawn  sigh ; 
There  was  grief,  I  could  see,  in  each  movement  of  thine  ; 
Every  pain  of  thy  heart  found  an  echo  in  mine. 

I  watched  every  change  by  each  glimmer  of  light, 
In  the  dawning  of  morning,  the  darkness  of  night ; 
'Twixt  fate  and  this  heart  'twas  a  terrible  strife, 
Thy  living  the  spar  that  I  clung  to  for  life. 

I  prayed  for  thee  often,  with  fervour  sincere, 
But  language  e'en  failed  me  when  danger  was  near ; 
'Twas  a  time  of  such  terrible  moment  to  me, 
My  life  I  would  gladly  have  offered  for  thee. 


At  the  grave  of  that  one  whom  we  both  loved  so  well, 
My  spirit  knelt  down  in  its  agony  swell ; 
It  would  seem  that  her  pleading  afar  had  its  power — 
O  the  beams  of  the  angel  were  brightening  the  hour. 

O,  merciful  Father  !  what  goodness  is  Thine, 
To  look  in  thy  love  on  this  sorrow  of  mine  ! 
What  homage,  what  thanks  can  I  offer  to  Thee, 
To  restore  such  a  prize,  such  a  treasure  to  me  ? 


THE   BROKEN    HEART. 

(Inserted  in  "The  Glasgow  Free  Press.") 

THEY   ask  me  if   I'm  better  now ;  to  me  the  question's 

strange  ; 

I  am,  I  often  truly  say,  but  why  the  sudden  change  ? 
The  leaves  will  not  be  green  again  that  Autumn  blast  hath 

blown  ; 
The  heart  will  ne'er  be  fresh  again  that  sorrow's  dream  hath 

known. 

They  ask  me  if  I'm  better  now  ;  the  colour's  in  my  cheek  ; 
How  strange  it  seems — I  scarce  can  stand,  I  feel  so  very 

weak. 
The   bird   the   deadly   slug    has   pierced   will    flutter    for 

awhile ; 
The  lip  that  sipped  at  sorrow's  fount  will  sometimes  wear  a 

smile. 
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They  say  kind  words  to  cheer  me,  and  ask  me,  Why  those 

tears  ? 

They  say  I  shall  be  well  again,  to  calm  those  idle  fears ; 
I  do  not  wish  to  leave  them  all,  but  long  for  that  bright 

home, 
Where  all  is  bliss,  and  peace,  and  love,  and  sorrows  never 

come. 

O  would  it  not  be  sad  indeed,  with  this  poor  heart  to  stay, 
To  grapple  with  the  thorny  briars  of  life's  unholy  way. 
Tis  true  I  worship  nature's  gifts,  her  hills  and  mountain 

streams ; 
But  oh  !  there  is  a  brighter  land — I've  seen  it  in  my  dreams. 

They  ask  me  if  I'm  better  now  ;  they  little  know  my  pain, 
The  sick'ning  faintness  of  my  heart,  the  whirling  of  my 

brain. 
The  ship  that's  dashed  against  a  rock  will  strive  to  reach 

the  shore  ; 
Alas  !  alas  !  the  effort's  vain — she  sinks  to  rise  no  more. 


A    SMILE. 

THERE  is  a  smile — a  happy  smile — 
That  childhood  can  only  wear ; 

A  brilliant  ray,  passing  away, 
Too  bright  for  all  to  share. 
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There  is  a  smile — a  cherished  smile — 
That  illumes  a  loved  one's  face  ; 

We  prize  it  well ;  'tis  a  magic  spell 
That  absence  can  ne'er  efface. 

There  is  a  smile — a  hopeful  smile — 
That  study's  toils  will  assuage  ; 

Rend'ring  bright  the  sickly  light 
That  expires  on  the  worn  page. 

There  is  a  smile — a  passive  smile — 
That  never  reaches  the  heart ; 

For  there's  a  pride  that  makes  us  hide 
The  probe  of  sorrow's  dart. 

There  is  a  smile,  brighter  than  all, 

The  dying  sometimes  wear, 
When  the  spirit's  flight  hails  a  distant  light, 

That  tells  it  its  home  is  there. 


LINES 

ENCLOSING  A  HARP  ro  A  FRIEND. 

THE  harp  fond  memories  doth  awake 
Of  scenes  I've  cherished  dear  ; 

'Tis  sent  to  thee  for  friendship's  sake, 
And  hallowed  by  a  tear. 

'Twas  heard  in  days  when  Connor  reigned, 
And  Brian  Boru  the  brave  ; 
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Its  chords  were  swept  in  Tara's  halls, 
And  wept  o'er  Emmet's  grave. 

When  we  leave  our  native  land, 
'Neath  other  skies  to  roam  ; 

A  song,  a  word,  a  faded  flower, 
Oft  bears  us  back  to  home. 

Thus  friendship's  gift,  however  small, 

Exerts  its  magic  sway  ; 
'Mid   brighter  stars  it  bears  a  thought 

To  dimmer  ones  away. 

And  when  the  flag  of  liberty 
Waves  high  on  Erin's  shore, 

Oh  then  the  harp  will  sing  again 
As  in  good  days  of  yore. 

Then  take  the  harp,  nor  let  it  e'er, 
Except  by  thee,  be  heard  ; 

Sarcastic  words,  however  light. 
Would  snap  its  finest  chord. 


YES,  'TIS  TRUE,  OUR  JOYS  ARE  FLEETING. 

YES,  'tis  true,  our  joys  are  fleeting, 
Swift  and  soon  they  pass  away  ; 

Every  glad  and  joyous  meeting 
Brings  to  us  a  parting  day. 

Dreams  and  hopes  that  now  we  cherish, 
Flimsy  fabrics,  soon  shall  fall ; 
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Fragrance  from  the  flowers  that  perish, 
Seldom  can  the  heart  recal. 

Do  not  seek  for  earthly  lustre, 

Do  not  strive  'gainst  sorrow's  tear; 
Darker  clouds  will  only  cluster 

If  we  hope  for  gladness  here. 
O'er  life's  picture  fling  no  meteor 

That  a  cloud  can  soon  pass  o'er ; 
Joys  are  lesser  oft,  and  fleeter, 

If  we  watch  them  long  before. 

Look  to  God  in  every  sorrow, 

He  will  aid  us  from  above ; 
He  will  light  our  coming  morrow 

With  His  rays  of  hope  and  love. 
He  is  true  in  every  trial, 

His  great  mercy  none  can  tell ; 
He  will  give  us  no  denial, 

If  we  love  and  trust  Him  well. 


LINES    TO    MY    COUSIN    MAGGIE. 

(Boulogne-sur-Mer. ) 

FAR,  far  from  the  spot  I  loved  best  upon  earth, 
Far,  far  from  my  country,  dear  land  of  my  birth, 
And  far  from  the  mountains  I've  oft  loved  to  view, 
In  the  depth  of  my  sorrow,  I  utter  adieu  ! 
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In  bidding  adieu,  on  a  strange,  distant  shore, 
To  the  friend  of  my  youth  and  the  land  I  adore, 
I  fancy  that  something  doth  strangely  foretell 
That  I  waft  to  thy  bright  shores  a  final  farewell. 

When  of  parting  I  talked  with  a  smile  and  a  jest, 
You  knew  not  the  pain  that  lay  hid  in  my  breast ; 
When  I  uttered  good  bye,  with  a  smile  on  my  cheek, 
O  the  heart  felt  within  what  the  tongue  did  not  speak. 

When  at  evening  I  gaze  on  the  ocean  of  blue, 
On  the  golden-fringed  sky  in  its  loveliest  hue, 
My  eye  will  oft  rest  where  my  wild  bark  would  roam, 
On  the  land  of  my  love  and  my  once  happy  home. 

To  every  swift  boat  that  doth  glide  o'er  the  seas, 
To  every  broad  mast  that  doth  fly  through  the  breeze, 
With  the  fondest  emotion  my  heart  seems  to  say, 
To  my  home  in  the  west  will  you  bear  me  away  ? 

May  the  all-beaming  eye  of  the  Being  above 
Ever  watch  o'er  thee,  Maggie,  sweet  child  of  my  love ; 
May  He  guide  thy  loved  bark  o'er  the  waters  of  life, 
Untouched  by  the  storm,  unhurt  by  the  strife. 


MOTHER. 

MOTHER  !  'tis  a  magic  word, 

That  ever  doth  impart 
A  power  to  wake  the  sweetest  chord 

That  strings  the  human  heart. 

H 
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A  Mother's  love  !  oh  'tis  a  prize 

Of  all  on  earth  most  dear ; 
In  joy  and  grief,  a  living  spring 

That's  ever  fresh  and  clear. 

When  fate's  dark  shadows  fall  upon 
The  path  that  once  was  bright, 

Oh  !  'tis  the  light  that  leads  us  on 
In  grief's  bewildered  night. 

A  Mother's  smile !  oh  'tis  a  beam 
To  which  none  can  compare ; 

A  ray  to  cheer  life's  chequered  stream, 
A  solace  in  despair. 

A  Mother's  words  !  oh  they  have  power 

The  sinner's  hand  to  stay ; 
To  drive,  in  passion's  frenzied  hour, 

Each  guilty  thought  away. 

A  Mother's  tears  !  a  Mother's  prayer  ! 

When  pleading  for  her  child, 
What  eloquence  could  e'er  compare 

With  agony  so  wild  ? 

Mother  !  oh  how  soft  and  sweet 

It  falls  upon  the  ear ; 
A  sound  with  cadence  more  replete 

In  heaven  we  could  but  hear. 
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LINES 

To  MY  DEAR  HUSBAND  ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY,  1863. 

(The  year  of  our  Marriage. ) 

WHEN  happy  days  of  joy  are  ours, 

Or  sorrow's  shafts  we  fear, 
Friendship's  glad  or  soothing  voice 

We  always  love  to  hear. 
But,  guided  by  a  fonder  light, 

Cheered  by  a  brighter  ray, 
I  wish  thee  many  glad  returns 

Of  this  dear  happy  day. 
Gems,  they  say,  of  greatest  worth 

Are  often  hid  from  view  ; 
Are  not  the  thoughts  the  heart  can't  speak 

Oh  often  brightest  too  ? 
Full,  though  calm,  this  heart  is  now ; 

It  can  but  fondly  say — 
May  every  wish  it  feels  within 

Be,  Whitney,  thine  to-day. 


TO    EMILY. 

FROM  the  storms  of  life's  sea, 
Lovely  child,  thou  yet  art  free  ; 
May  they  ne'er  exert  their  power 
To  crush  so  young,  so  fair  a  flower. 
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May  that  eye,  so  bright  and  clear, 
Ne'er  be  dimmed  by  sorrow's  tear  ; 
May  that  heart,  now  glad  and  bright, 
Ne'er  be  dimmed  by  sorrow's  night. 

Yet  griefs  were  thine,  unconscious  child, 
Fate's  arrow  pierced,  whilst  Emmy  smiled  ; 
You  lost  a  father's  loving  care — 
With  him,  the  hopes  life  used  to  wear. 

But  one  lone  ray  was  left  to  cheer 
The  pathway,  now  so  dark  and  drear  : 
Heaven  looked  kindly  from  above, 
And  left  thee  still  a  mother's  love. 

A  Mother's  love  !  oh  holy  light  ! 
Thy  rays  would  cheer  the  darkest  night ; 
I've  known  thy  influence,  felt  thy  power 
In  many  a  drear  and  happy  hour. 

May  that  light  be  spared  to  thee, 
To  guide  thee  safely  o'er  life's  sea, 
Until  you  reach  that  happy  shore 
Where  grief  and  pain  shall  be  no  more. 

Accept  this  verse  ;  when  years  go  by, 
And  fate  shall  sever  you  and  I, 
Should  mem'ry's  tablet  faithless  be, 
They'll  tell  thee  to  remember  me. 


1858. 
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I    LOVED    THEM    ALL. 

I  LOVED  them  all ; 
But  there  was  one,  a  favourite  one, 
So  dear  ;  the  stars,  nor  moon,  nor  sun, 
Could  yield  no  light  to  look  upon, 
As  smiles  of  his  recal. 

In  grief  he  sighed, 

Life's  brightness  slept  too  soon  in  night ; 
The  scenes  around  gave  no  delight ; 
Each  tiny  lingering  lost  to  sight : 

That  loved  one  died. 

Again,  'twas  drear, 
In  winter  time,  and  sleet  and  snow 
Came  down  ;  death  laid  a  father  low, 
Who  mourned  not  long,  in  bitter  woe, 

That  spn  so  dear. 

Another  leaf 

Soon  off  the  circlet  wreath  was  torn  ; 
As  shipwrecked  ones,  in  hope  forlorn, 
Across  the  angry  waves  are  borne, 

We  mourned  in  grief. 

Soon  Summer  bright 
With  fragrant  beauty  clad  the  earth, 
And  nature  sang  her  peals  of  mirth  ; 
All  things  beautiful  had  birth 

In  waves  of  light. 
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Yes,  Summer  fair ; 
The  brightest  day  of  all  the  year, 
A  mother  died,  we  cherished  dear  ; 
I  mourned  her  long,  with  scarce  a  tear, 

In  sad  despair. 

Years  since  have  gone  ; 
And  oft  it  seems  but  yesterday 
Since  this  dear  spirit  passed  away, 
Her  love  still  shining  day  by  day, 

To  guide  me  on. 


TO    A    ROSE. 

SWEET  flower  !  how  beautiful,  yet  frail,  thou  art ; 
Emblem  too  true  of  all  we  cherish  here — 
Most  apt  to  die  because  thou  art  so  dear. 
A  sweet  yet  pensive  joy  thou  dost  impart, 
That  wakes  again  to  thought  a  sleeping  heart. 
O  fade  not  yet,  I  like  to  see  thee  here ; 
When  thou  art  gone,  methinks  it  will  be  drear. 
Alas  !  e'en  now  thy  beauty  doth  depart. 
Sweet  child  of  earth  !  thy  leaves  are  falling  fast, 
It  seems  I've  loved  thee  but  to  see  thee  die ; 
I'm  grieving  now  that  e'er  I  saw  thee  mine — 
And  yet  I'm  glad — although  thy  beauty's  passed, 
Thou  still  art  dear ;  and  now,  scarce  knowing  why, 
For  gold  I  would  not  give  a  leaf  of  thine. 
1857. 
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LINES 

ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  MY  FATHER'S  DEATH. 

Now  Christmas  comes,  as  oft  before, 

And  bids  us  all  rejoice  ; 
Tis  strange  that  I  can  hear  once  more 

Each  well  remembered  voice. 
Bright  visions  o'er  my  senses  break, 

Sweet  music's  in  my  ear ; 
Alas  !  'tis  fancy's  chime  that  wakes 

Each  sound  I  loved  to  hear. 

0  Father  !  I  can  see  thee  now, 
Can  hear  each  word  you  said ; 

My  hand  still  wanders  o'er  your  brow  : 
It  cannot  be  you're  dead. 

1  see  thee  in  thy  own  dear  chair, 

I  climb  upon  thy  knee, 
My  hand  is  on  thy  wavy  hair  : 
It  cannot,  cannot  be. 

Too  true,  alas  !  I  saw  thee  die, 

I  kissed  thy  marble  cheek  \ 
I  saw  thy  wounded  spirit  fly. 

A  better  home  to  seek. 
O  with  affection  fond  and  true, 

I  worshipped  thee  when  here  ; 
But  ah  !  till  death,  I  never  knew 

That  thou  wert  half  so  dear. 
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"  The  Violin  was  unearthed  one  day  from  some  closet,  where 
it  had  been  buried  almost  a  hundred  years" 

— Scribner's  Monthly. 

A  HUNDRED  years 

Its  music,  slumbered  in  the  quiet  earth, 
'Neath  scenes  and  sounds  of  sadness  and  of  mirth ; 
And  flowers  and  fortunes  o'er  and  o'er  had  birth, 

In  smiles  and  tears. 

A  hundred  years 

Were  garlands  wove  and  won,  and  bent  and  broke, 
And  still  no  friendly  hand  its  thoughts  awoke ; 
Its  chords  of  pain  and  passion  never  spoke 

Their  joys  or  fears. 

A  hundred  Springs, 

And  Summers  too,  with  all  their  radiance  bright, 
Had  flung  upon  the  hills  their  silver  light, 
Had  sunned  and  sorrowed  out  their  noisy  flight 

On  time's  broad  wings. 

Till  time  let  fall 

A  tiny  teardrop  on  the  silent  cave, 
And  to  the  fettered  chords  their  freedom  gave  ; 
The  strains  are  full  and  sweet,  the  songs  are  brave, 

Its  notes  recal. 

Liverpool,  December,  1874. 


"TAKE    NO    NOTICE." 

SUGGESTED  ON  READING  A  SAD  CASE  OF  STARVATION. 

TAKE  no  notice  ;  'tis  but  nature 

Sinking  deep  in  bitter  woe  ; 
Turn  aside,  nor  let  your  greatness 

Hazard  seeing  one  so  low. 

Take  no  notice  ;  'tis  the  raving 
Of  some  soul  whose  joy  is  o'er — 

Some  poor  morbid  spirit,  craving 
Of  earth's  light  a  little  more ; 

Or  some  frightened  one,  that's  quailing 
With  a  strange  and  sickening  fear ; 

Or  some  daring  spirit,  railing 
At  the  life-garb  it  must  wear  ; 

Or  some  weary  one,  that's  sighing 
For  some  fancied  vision  flown  ; 

Or  some  phantom  hope,  that's  dying 
For  some  other  life  that's  known ; 

Or  some  atom  form,  that's  ailing, 

That  a  mother's  arms  once  pressed — 

Some  poor,  paltry  life-blood  paling, 
Drank,  too,  from  a  mother's  breast. 
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Watch  the  sunlight's  splendour  dying, 
Scan  the  bright  sea's  foaming  breast, 

Hear  the  perfumed  breezes  sighing ; 
Drink  of  life — life's  very  best. 

Better  help  your  fellow-creatures, 
Better  wipe  the  mourner's  eye  ; 

Calm  the  pain-distorted  features  ; — 
Better  than  to  let  them  die. 


A    BRIDAL   SONG. 

SUN  of  the  home  circle,  light  of  thy  parents'  love, 
Child-bride  of  innocence,  beauty,  and  truth ; 

Radiant  with  diamond  light,  beautiful  Malia, 
Now  thou  art  leaving  the  home  of  thy  youth. 

Wild  birds  are  grieving,  oh  beautiful  Malia, 

Spring  flowers  are  fretting  on  moorland  and  vale ; 

The  breeze  seems  to  murmur  thy  name  to  the  mountain, 
The  snowdrop  seems  sadder,  the  primrose  looks  pale. 

Leaving  thy  sunny  skies,  leaving  a  mother's  love, 
Leaving  the  father  who  watched  thee  in  pride, 

Leaving  the  bark  where  thy  beauty  was  borne ; 
Thy  heart's  chosen  love  for  thy  life's  future  guide 
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Over  life's  waters,  with  sunshine  caressing 
The  breeze  that  directs  thee  still  onward  to  roam 

Where  the  music  and  mem'ries  of  childhood  surround  thee, 
And  bring  back  the  beauty  that  blessed  thy  first  home. 

Oh  thou  who  hast  won  her  from  home's  soft  endearments, 
Ask  for  the  aid  that  will  come  from  above, 

To  wave  back  the  winds  that  will  bear  not  to  Malia 
Heaven's  bride-favour,  the  sunshine  of  love. 


SUNSHINE. 

0  BRILLIANT  SUn  ! 

Thy  beauty  brightens  hill  and  dale  ; 
Although  my  sight  begins  to  fail, 

With  joy  I  see 

The  mountain  peak,  the  flowery  vale, 
The  brilliant  bloom,  the  blossom  pale, 

Illumed  by  thee. 

1  still  can  see 

The  wondrous  wealth  of  golden  grain 
The  breezes  wave  o'er  hill  and  plain — 

Each  shrub  and  tree, 
Where  Autumn's  brown  begins  to  stain 
The  Summer  tints,  that  wo'nt  remain, 

Though  bright  they  be. 
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O  glorious  light ! 

As  time  dissolves  the  golden  dreams 
That  filled  our  fancy's  fitful  streams, 

When  hope  was  bright, 
Still  something  holier  oft  there  seems, 
In  later  life,  amidst  thy  beams, 

To  glad  our  sight. 
September,  1875. 


LINES 

RESPECTFULLY  DEDICATED  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON. 
BENJAMIN  DISRAELI,   M.P. 

THOUGH  Autumn's  light  is  on  the  hill, 
Summer's  fragrance  lingers  still : 
The  wild-bird  seeks  no  warmer  sky, 
Delaying  yet  to  sing  good-bye, 
Till  early  Spring.     Not  far  away — 
Where  flowers  are  bright  and  hills  are  green, 
A  gladness  wakes,  as  some  bright  ray 
Of  moonlight  steals  o'er  mountain  scene. 

Cead  mille  faltagh  now  we  sing  ; 

Our  hearts  and  voices  now  we  bring, 

To  shew  Disraeli  Erin's  light. 

Scholar,  statesman,  genius  bright, 

We  welcome  thee  to  that  dear  shore 

Where  statesmen  oft  have  stood  before, 

And  knights  the  shamrock  crowns  have  wore 
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That  genius  won,  and  beauty  wove 

From  dew-gemmed  leaves  and  flowers  of  love. 

At  morn,  when  first  the  lark  awakes 

To  soar  above  Killarney's  lakes, 

We'll  shew  you  beauty  like  to  none 

E'er  smiled  on  yet  by  heaven's  sun. 

We'll  point  you  out  each  emerald  hill ; 

We'll  shew  you  every  abbey  ruin, 

Where  Grecian  aid  once  lent  her  skill 

To  build  a  beauty  fall'n  too  soon. 

By  Boyne's  fair  banks  we'll  stray  along, 

Through  scenes  of  science  and  of  song ; 

We'll  shew  you  where  the  bluebells  blow, 

We'll  shew  you  where  the  shamrocks  grow  ; 

Through  Avonmore  we'll  take  a  sail 

To  wild  Avoca's  flowery  vale ; 

We'll  shew  you  where  the  "  waters  meet," 

Where  Moore  has  sung — and  sung  so  sweet. 

Then  come  to  Erin,  honoured  chief, 

Nor  let  thy  stay  with  us  be  brief; 

To  shew  you  beauty  like  to  none 

E'er  smiled  on  yet  by  heaven's  sun. 

Liverpool,  Sep.  loth,  1874. 


DIPPINGSDALE. 

OH  if  I  had  an  artist's  might, 
Whilst  looking  on  this  vale, 
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I'd  bring  some  beauties  to  the  light, 
That  hide  in  Dippingsdale. 

I'd  paint  a  sky  of  brightest  blue, 
With  cloudlets  grey  and  white  ; 

And  trees  and  shrubs,  of  every  hue, 
Would  wave  in  beauty  bright ; 

And  plains  and  mountains  stretching  far, 

And  million  flowerets  fair, 
And  rills  and  streams  ;  and  nought  to  mar 

The  beauty  everywhere. 

Or  if  I  had  a  poet's  power 

Of  all  its  grace  to  tell, 
I'd  like  to  build  a  bonny  bower, 

Near  Dippingsdale  to  dwell. 

I'd  watch  the  sun  at  early  morn 

Arise  in  pomp  and  power  ; 
I'd  revel  in  each  beauty  born 

In  shrub  and  leaf  and  flower. 

In  concert,  with  the  joyous  birds, 
My  voice  to  heaven  I'd  raise  ; 

And  to  their  songs,  in  humble  words 
I'd  add  my  thoughts  of  praise. 


June  loth,  1867. 
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A  WELCOME  TO  CHARLES  GAVAN   DUFFY. 

Air— "The  Exile  of  Erin." 

A  BARK,  sailing  homeward,  brings  news  to  thee,  Erin, 
Whilst  the  Spring  breezes'  music  plays  over  thy  rills  ; 

Their  emerald  beauty  the  mountains  are  wearing, 
And  a  pale  silver  starlight  shines  over  thy  hills. 

A  patriot  chieftain  comes  back  to  thee,  Erin ; 

Her  shamrock-robed  valleys  still  ask  for  his  caring ; 

Connemara's  sad  harp-tones  sing  forth  in  despairing — 
Come  home,  Gavan  Duffy,  to  Erin-go-Bragh  ! 

Come  home,  Gavan  Duffy,  come  home  to  us,  bringing 
Above  thee  the  halo  from  honour's  bright  sun ; 

Come  home,  with  Australia's  far  voices  still  ringing 
The  echoes  of  praises  thy  greatness  has  won. 

In  the  vale  of  Avoca  some  minstrel  is  weaving 

A  welcome  'mid  flowers  that  in  dew-gems  were  grieving ; 

And  the  notes  of  the  harper  sing  brighter  in  believing, 
That  Duffy  comes  home  to  thee,  Erin-go-Bragh. 
Liverpool,  June  2nd,  1874. 


NOBODY'S  DARLING. 

(Suggested  on  reading  a  Poem  entitled  ''Somebody's  Darling." 

DOWN,  far  away,  'mid  the  wounded  and  slain, 
Where  mourners  are  seeking  for  some  one  in  vain, 
Spattered  with  blood-drops,  and  writhing  in  pain, 
Lies  "  Nobody's  Darling." 
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Far  from  the  land  of  his  love  and  his  birth, 
Far  from  the  music  of  gladness  and  mirth, 
Far  from  the  joy  and  the  brightness  of  earth, 
Lies  "  Nobody's  Darling." 

Is  there  no  mother  or  sister  now  near  ? 
Is  there  no  message  to  somebody  dear  ? 
No  tiny  relic,  to  wear  the  last  tear 
Of  "  Nobody's  Darling"? 

Is  there  no  far  one,  to  come  back  to  sight  ? 
Is  there  no  beaming — no  vestige  that's  bright  ? 
Is  it  a  darkness,  that  here  wo'nt  be  light 
For  "  Nobody's  Darling"? 

Look  at  that  countenance,  lately  so  bright, 
See  how  the  coldness  is  dimming  its  light ; 
Sometime  'twas  a  mother's — a  sister's  delight ; 
Now—"  Nobody's  Darling." 


A    WELCOME   TO    JOHN    MITCHEL. 

THE  Spring's  fair  light  is  on  the  hills 

That  wintry  winds  made  drear, 
Whilst  we  welcome  you,  John  Mitchel 

To  my  native  county  dear. 
No  iron  chains  are  on  your  hands, 

No  ban  is  on  your  brow  ; 
Although  you  wore  the  felon  garb, 

You  are  no  felon  now. 
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Awake  the  harp  that  slumbered, 

And  brim  the  wine  cup  o'er ; 
Sing  the  songs  of  joy  and  mirth 

That  Moore  has  sung  before. 
With  laurel  leaves  we'll  shamrocks  twine, 

And  place  them  on  your  brow ; 
Although  we  grieved  in  "  forty-eight," 

We  are  not  grieving  now. 

Bring  hearts  and  cheers  from  Clontarf  hills ; 

Bring  flowers  from  Spring's  first  dawn  ; 
Bring  roses  from  my  early  home, — 

Liscahill's  sunny  lawn ; 
Illume  the  halls  with  starry  gems ; 

Let  veils  of  emerald  green 
Subdue  the  light  that  beauty's  eyes 

Will  flash  upon  the  scene ; 

Bring  Dublin  grace  and  Limerick  beauty ; — 

All  and  one  shall  vow, 
That  Mitchel  can  with  honour  stand 

For  bold  Tipperary  now. 


ON    THE    VALE    OF    CLWYD. 

SWEET  Vale  of  Clwyd,  my  heart  shall  linger  here, 
And  live  in  peace  and  joy  each  Summer  hour 
Amongst  thy  rosy  rocks,  where  fern  and  flower 
Bewilder  us  with  beauty,  far  and  near, 

K 
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O'erspreading  hedge,    and  hill,   and   bank,  and 

bower, 

With  leafy  loveliness  and  fragrance  dear. 
O  through  thy  smiling  rugged  ness  there  beams 
Bright  rays  of  light ;  there  is  a  coy  caprice 
Of  beauty  in  thy  dells  and  mountain  streams ; 
A  wealth  of  wonder,  and  a  flow  of  peace. 
Thy  noiseless  sounds,  thy  solitude  of  song, 
Are  in  our  sleep,  and  with  us  all  day  long ; 
At  morn  the  music  of  the  mountain  seems 
The  joy  of  birds — the  harmony  of  streams  ; 
The  bleat  of  lambs,  the  buzzing  of  the  bee ; 
The  blacksmith's  anvil  clinking  loud  and  free ; 
The  lazy  lowing  of  the  friendly  kine  ; 
The  graver  music  of  the  forest  pine  ; 
The  whispering  that  the  lime  and  fir  branch  bear ; 
The  wild  bird's  thrilling  music  everywhere  ; 
The  cooing  that  the  wood-doves  softly  speak  ; 
The  harsher  sounding  of  the  corncrake ; 
The  cuckoo's  note,  that  wears  so  sweet  and  low, 
The  Ariel  memories  of  long  ago. 

The  school  bells  ring, 

And  children,  neat  and  nice,  and  curtseying  low, 
Pass  onward,  gathering  flowers  that  grow ; 

And  perfumes  wing 

Alike  to  hearts  that  sigh  and  birds  that  sing. 
Llanfair's  church  is  near,  where  all  in  prayer 
Assemble  every  holy  Sabbath-day ; 
The  vicar,  kind,  yet  dignified,  is  there, 
To  seek  and  solace  souls  that  sometimes  stray. 
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This  field  of  corn 
Looks  glad  and  glistening   in    the  sun's   bright 

beams. 
From  here  the  farmer's  handy  crook  unseams 

The  prickly  thorn ; 

For  harvest-time  this  courtesy  demands, 
To  increase  the  produce  and  protect  the  hands. 

To-day  is  Ruthin's  fair ; 
The  cows  and  wayward  pigs  are  led  away 
To  squeak  the  fortunes  of  the  market  day, 

And  other  fortunes  share. 
'Tis  Ruthin's  grand  review  of  troops  to-day ; 
And  England's  cavalry,  in  fine  display, 
And  prancing  steeds,  are  there,  and  bright  array 
Of  beauty  smiles.     There  Ruthin  castle  stands. 
But  stay  ; — an  abler  pen  than  now  is  here 
Should  justify  the  beauty  of  the  lands 
Around  these  princely  walls  and  dungeons  drear, 
Where  history's  arrow  reaches  high,  to  mark 
Some  dismal  memories  of  ages  dark. 
Time  deals  to  dust  the  stonework  here  and  there ; 
But  some  strange  sadness  singeth  everywhere — 
And  rich  adornments,  that  so  surprise 
And  please  us,  only  seem  to  harmonise 
Our  sadness  ;  as  smiles  from  that  bright  love, 
Once  ours,  now  heaven's,  still  lend  their  light, 
Not  wearied  yet  in  watching  from  above, 
To   tint   the   landscape   of   our   thoughts    more 
bright. 
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But  oh  !  what  taste  and  elegance  displayed 
In  Ruthin's  vast  interior  !  and  not  least 
In  light  and  beauty,  at  the  classic  feast, 
The  likeness  of  its  hostess,  well  pourtrayed ; 
And  paintings,  too,  the  worthy  host  has  shown 
Might    merit    praise    that    Rubens'    skill    has 
known. 

And  now  from  Pentraco,  how  grand  to  gaze 

Upon  the  vast  extent  of  country  round 

That    guards    thy    vale ;    and    scarcely   hear    a 

sound, 

Except  the  lapwing  laughing  as  she  plays 
Through  the  wild  gorse  and  heather,  that  abound 
In  rich  luxuriance  all  the  Summer  round. 
Yon  cloud  uplifts  her  coverlet  of  dew, 
And  hills  around  look  glorious  now  to  view ; 
In  each  and  every  beauty  we  can  find 
The  skill  of  the  Unfathomable  Mind. 
The  cornfields  that  lean  upon  the  hills, 
Look  sunshiny  ;  the  mountain  land. 
Still  loftier,  towering  to  the  sky  that  fills 
The  arch  above  with  light,  looks  great  and  grand. 

0  I'm  a  child  again  whilst  wondering  here, 

And  from  the  treasured  page  of  scenes  passed  by 

1  trace  the  beauty  of  my  own  loved  sky, 
And  rest  amongst  the  roses  still  more  dear. 

The  grey  and  gold  now  mingle  in  the  west ; 
The  song  has  ceased,  the  song-bird  is  at  rest, 
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The   shower  has    washed    the    mountain    loam 

away, 

The  pretty  cots  around  look  bright  and  gay. 
The  wild  wind's  music  now  is  sighing  o'er 
Thy  wavy  lines  of  beauty,  Llanfair  dear, 
That  bards  have  sung  in  Caerwys  town  before, 
The  Athens  named  of   Wales ;    the  birds   from 

there 

Can  wing  their  brightness  o'er  thee  as  of  yore, 
But  these  great  bards  shall  sing  of  thee  no  more. 

Sweet  Vale  of  Clwyd  !  ere  yet  I  say  farewell 
To  bright  Bryntirion,  where  I  long  would  dwell, 
A  word  of  praise  to  this  sweet  woodbine  cot 
Where  I  have  stayed  : — oh  ne'er  shall  be  forgot 
Its  nicety,  and  the  friendly  thought 
That  all  our  wants  and  wishes  kindly  sought. 

O  Llanfair  fair  ! 

Thy  pleasing  memories  long  with  me  shall  stay  ; 
When  I  am  many  hundred  miles  away, 

Thy  hills  shall  wear 

The  brilliant  beauty  they  are  decked  in  now  ; 
The  sun  shall  flash  upon  the  mountain  brow, 
And  light  the  beauty  of  the  forest  pine, 
Make  glad  the  sycamore  and  warm  the  yew, 
Whose  branches  wave,  perhaps,  o'er   some  one 

too 
Whose  song  of  thee  was  sweeter  far  than  mine. 

Tune,  1875. 
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BEAUTIFUL    BIRDS, 

Air— "The  Minstrel  Boy." 

THE  Summer  birds  to  the  trees  have  flown, 

In  the  woods  their  strains  are  ringing ; 
Each  feathered  favourite  we  have  known, 

We  listen  for  'midst  the  singing. 
Beautiful  birds  !  you  are  welcome  home 

To  the  sunny  scene  before  you, 
O'er  fragrant  meadows  and  sparkling  foam, 

From  climes  where  the  warmth  bore  you. 

Nightingale  !  poet  of  silence  and  stars, 

You  sing  in  the  silvery  beaming — 
Taking  no  part  in  the  discord  that  mars, 

You  tell  us  what  angels  are  dreaming. 
Beautiful  lark  !  as  you  soar  to  the  sky, 

And  leave  us  in  wonder  behind  you, 
On  the  light  wing  of  fancy  we  often  would  fly, 

And  to  homelier  scenes  we  would  bind  you. 

Blackbird  and  thrush,  whom  poets  have  wove 

In  the  fabric  of  musical  story, 
Each  rippling  note  of  your  solos  we  love — 

It  fills  us  with  gladness  and  glory. 
Beautiful  birds  !  you  are  welcome  home 

To  the  sunny  scene  before  you, 
O'er  fragrant  meadows  and  sparkling  foam, 

From  climes  where  the  warmth  bore  you, 
1874. 
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EVENING. 

(Composed  in  August — published  in  December,  1874,  in  "Tinsley's  Magazine/') 

O  EVENING  !  on  thy  tranquil  breast 

I  listen  to  repose,  and  dream 
Of  sunny  shores  of  greater  rest, — 

Beyond  the  tired  and  troubled  stream, — 
Where  angel  harps  of  peace  shall  play 
The  music  of  th'  eternal  day. 
Where  hills  rejoice  in  halcyon  light, 
And  skies  are  fair,  and  flowers  are  bright ; 
And  stars  look  out  o'er  silver  seas, 
And  wings  of  seraphs  waft  each  breeze, 

Where  love  and  joy  and  friendship  meet ; 
And  words  are  gentle,  kind,  and  true, 
And  smiles  and  hopes  our  childhood  knew 

Are  ours  again  ;  O  thoughts  so  sweet 
This  silence  sends  ;  and  more,  to-night 
It  sends  us  peace,  and  love,  and  light. 


SUMMER. 

SUMMER,  welcome  Summer,  thou  art  here — 

A  queen  of  radiant  light ;  the  flowers  and  trees 

All  wave  thee  welcome,  and  the  fragrant  breeze 

Just  kisses  off  each  rainy  winter  tear. 

O  Summer,  welcome  !  to  our  hearts  thou'rt  dear  ; 

To  sunny  scenes  with  thee  our  thoughts  take  wing, 

The  woods  with  merry  strains  of  music  ring, 
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And  birds  in  gladness  at  thy  coming  sing ; 

The  waters  sparkle  in  thy  golden  light, 

The  fields,  the  mountains — everywhere  looks  bright. 

O  Summer  music,  Summer's  fragrant  flowers, 

Give  back — give  back,  from  scenes  of  far-off  hours 

Like  these,  some  look,  some  word,  some  tone, 

From  hearts  whose  love  in  life  was  all  our  own. 
1874. 


BRIGHT    SUMMER    SUN. 

BRIGHT  Summer  sun  !  through  Spring's  shower  beams 

His  light  o'er  lake  and  lea ; 
Whilst  Flora's  flowery  fondness  seems 

Forgetting  but  the  sea  ; 
And  leaflets  have  their  budding  dreams 

To  grace  each  shrub  and  tree. 

The  breeze  bears  high  the  lark's  bright  lay, 

The  fair  far  blue  to  greet ; 
The  blackbird's  cadence  floats  away, 

The  thrush's  notes  to  meet ; 
The  rivulet's  ripple  seems  to  say 

That  song  and  scene  are  sweet. 

We  wander  on  through  field  and  lane, 

Through  nature's  favourite  peace ; 
Through  blossomed  fruit  and  ripening  grain, 

The  wealth  of  heaven's  increase ; 
And  music  still  our  hearts  retain, 

When  nature's  song-notes  cease. 
May,  1875. 
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SPRING. 

AGAIN  we  wonder  at  thy  beauty,  Spring ; 
Thy  early-born  fragrance  fills  the  air  ; 
The  primrose,  violet,  and  snowdrop  fair 
We  gladly  hail  •  the  wild  birds  sing 
Thy  paean  of  praise  ;  and  silv'ry  sunbeams  fling 
Their  light  upon  thy  hills  ;  the  branches  wear 
Their  crown  of  leaves  ;  and  fields,  so  lately  bare, 
Are  clad  in  emerald  sheen  ;  the  children  bring 
Their  joy  and  laughter  to  thy  smiling  time  ; 
The  rivulet's  ripple  sparkles  through  the  vale, 
And  bids  thee  welcome  with  its  tuneless  rhyme. 
O  genial  Spring  !  thy  fragrant  flowers  pale 
Write  welcome  words  upon  the  page,  late  white 
AVith  Winter's  snow,  and  swept  by  wintry  gale. 
1874. 


LINES  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 

O  ROYAL  duke,  thy  stay  with  us  was  brief ; 

As  sunlight  glory  on  some  hill-top  green, 

Thy  presence  brightened  still  our  Summer  scene. 

To-day  we  say  farewell  to  thee  in  grief. 

O  Sailor  Prince,  o'er  far-off  western  seas, 

Thy  royal  bark  has  traced  the  prairie  light, 

Nor  sunny  beams  at  morn  were  scarce  more  bright 

Than  deeds  of  thine  retold.     The  Autumn  breeze 
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Now  softly  whispers  thee  a  kind  farewell ; 
The  Summer  flowers  still  stay  with  us  to  tell 
Of  thee  ;  whilst  scenes  around  proclaim 
The  good  for  which  your  royal  presence  came. 
Forgive  the  boldness  of  the  humble  name, 
That  would  in  verse  extend  Prince  Alfred's  fame. 
September  3Oth,  1874. 


LINES 

ON    READING   A   POEM,    BY  AN    UNKNOWN    AUTHOR,    ENTITLED 
"  O   WHY   SHOULD   THE   SPIRIT   OF   MORTAL   BE   PROUD?" 

'Tis  well  that  the  spirit  of  mortal  is  proud 

'Mid  the  sneers  and  the  taunts  that  surround  it ; 
'Tis  well  that  the  spirit  can  never  be  bowed 

To  the  mockeries  moving  around  it. 
Tis  well,  'mid  the  din  and  the  discord,  we  hear 

Some  notes  that  are  soothing  and  sweet ; 
And  the  pride  in  the  smile  that  is  hiding  the  tear 

To  the  spirit  of  mortals  is  meet. 

'Tis  well  when  some  friends  and  some  friendships 
are  gone, 

We  can  cherish  their  mem'ries  with  pride ; 
And  the  light  of  their  loving  still  beckons  us  on, 

Though  stormy  and  fierce  be  the  tide. 
And  though  the  spirit  is  crushed  by  the  storm, 

There's  a  grace  in  the  pride  that  sustains  it, 
For  the  heart  that  is  cold  may  seem  to  be  warm 

In  the  midst  of  the  sorrow  that  pains  it. 


MORNING. 

THE  skies  awake  from  starry  dreams, 

That  silvered  sombre  night, 
And  halo  hill  and  lake  and  streams 
In  one  vast  crown  of  light ; 

Bright  morn  appears, 
Still  night -dews  gem  each  leafy  spray 
In  diamond  tears. 

The  breeze  ascends  the  far-off  hill, 

To  wake  the  wild  flower  sleeping  still ; 
The  lambkin  leaps  the  grassy  height, 

The  early  violet  seeks  the  light ; 
The  bird  of  morn,  whose  matin  hymn 

To  heavenly  choirs  belong, 
Still  sings  and  soars,  till  cloudlets  dim 

But  sanctify  the  song 

That  oft  would  lure 

Our  thoughts  to  soar,  on  hope's  bright  wing, 
To  joys  more  sure. 


LINES  TO  A  FRIEND. 

IF  words  can  soothe  a  mother's  grief, 

Or  any  calm  impart, 
O  let  this  verse,  though  very  brief. 

Engage  awhile  thy  heart 
From  thoughts  that  are  so  hard  to  bear, 
When  those  have  left  for  whom  we  care. 
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Yes,  only  left  us  for  awhile 

In  Jesu's  arms  to  rest, 
To  see  the  brightness  of  His  smile, 

To  lean  upon  his  breast, 
To  sing  the  praises  of  His  love, 
To  reign  in  peace  and  joy  above. 

Ay,  reign  in  peace  and  joy,  secure 
From  sorrow  and  from  pain, 

From  joys  and  hopes  that  seem  so  sure, 
From  lights  that  wont  remain. 

Secure  from  taunt  and  trial  here, 

O  grieving  parents,  do  not  fear. 


FORGET    NOT    THY    MOTHER. 

FORGET  not  thy  mother  in  saying  farewell ; 
The  wealth  of  her  love  to  thee  no  one  can  tell — 
The  long  anxious  hours  she  spent  thinking  of  thee, 
Till  her  fervour  of  prayer  brought  a  calm  to  life's  sea. 

I  felt  when  I  met  you  together  tp-day, 
Her  face  wore  the  grief  that  her  words  did  not  say ; 
There  was  pain  in  the  smile  that  a  mother  could  see  ; — 
She  was  hiding  her  sorrow  at  parting  with  thee. 

Forget  not  thy  mother ;  though  others  be  by, 

O  ever  remember  the  glance  of  her  eye ; 

Forget  not  her  teaching,  her  watching,  her  love, 

If  thou  wouldst  have  a  home  in  the  "mansion  above." 


TO  ALBION. 

0  ALBION  !  my  home  since,  in  earlier  days, 
I  left  my  loved  Erin,  still  dearer  to  me, 

1  ask  from  my  muse  a  few  notes  of  praise 

To  offer  in  truth  and  in  friendship  to  thee. 
Land  of  the  scholar-shrine,  glorious  and  bright — 
Star  of  the  exile  ship — landmark  of  light — 
Garden  of  culture,  refinement,  and  style — 
I  have  basked  in  the  beams  of  thy  beauty  awhile  ; 
I  have  sung  since  a  child  'neath  the  favouring  sky 
That  shelters  the  greatness  that  never  can  die. 
O  Albion  I  the  land  of  the  brave  and  the  free, 
Let  me  ask  for  a  blessing  for  Erin  and  thee  : — 
May  the  sweet  dove  of  peace  extend  her  bright  wing 
O'er  Erin  and  Albion,  and  joyfully  sing 
That  dissension  and  discord  for  ever  may  cease, 
And  all  nations  rejoice  in  -the  music  of  peace. 


LINES  TO  A  FRIEND. 

O  COULD  I  win  from  friendship's  light 
One  kindly  ray  to  offer  thee, 

To  make  thy  happy  way  more  bright. 
It  would  in  joy  be  sent  by  me. 

Or  could  I  hope  with  words  to  win 
Advancement  in  thy  rich  regard, 

Profuseness  then  would  be  my  sin, 
And  thy  approval  my  reward. 
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But  words  are  weak  ;  I  send  thee  now 
The  tribute  of  a  heart  sincere, 

That  can  in  truth  for  me  avow 
Thy  friendship  ever  shall  be  dear. 

Too  oft  in  life  we  strive,  but  fail 

To  find  some  bark  with  ours  to  glide, 

Some  music  measured  by  our  gale, 
Some  banner  borne  with  our  tide. 

Then  welcome  now  the  holy  light 
That  flings  its  beams  upon  my  way  ; 

It  tells  me,  though  we  grieve  awhile, 
There  sometimes  dawns  a  brighter  day. 


IT    WAS    A    DARK    AND    STORMY    NIGHT. 

IT  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night, 

The  winds  were  raging  by  ; 
Not  e'en  the  faintest  gleam  of  light 

Illumed  the  dreary  sky. 

A  poor  old  man,  with  raiment  torn. 

Came  through  a  desert  wild  : 
His  sorrowed  mien  and  visage  worn 

Proclaimed  him  sorrow's  child, 

No  home,  no  hut,  no  friend  was  near 
To  lend  a  kindly  arm  ; 


His  dauntless  soul,  once  proof  'gainst  fear, 
Now  truly  feels  alarm. 

Ah  !  'twas  not  always  thus,  he  cried, 

As  quickly  flowed  his  tears  ; 
Each  brilliant  beam  that  pomp  could  shew, 

Once  blessed  my  childhood's  years. 

But  friendship,  thy  false  smile  attends 

To  only  riches'  call ; 
I  once  had  country,  home,  and  friends — 

I'm  now  bereft  of  all. 

As  some  poor  ship,  in  hopeful  sail, 

Down  ocean's  gulf  is  driven, 
I'm  now  pursued  by  fortune's  gale ; 

My  only  hope  is  heaven. 

Some  distant  bell  proclaimed  it  late  ; 

Still  ceaseless  poured  the  rain ; 
He  now  came  near  the  lordly  gate 

Of  Landon's  vast  demesne. 

A  stately  carriage  now  moved  on, 

With  slow  and  solemn  pace  ; 
Its  dazzling  lustre  brightly  shone 

Upon  the  old  man's  face. 

He  started  from  the  earth  and  gazed 

With  wild  and  vacant  stare ; 
One  loud  and  piercing  shriek  he  raised, 

It  vanished  in  the  air. 
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It  was  his  son  whom  long  he  sought, 

But  sought  till  then  in  vain ; 
Though  great  the  change  that  time  had  wrought, 

He  knew  his  child  again. 

Some  friendly  hand  seemed  now  to  pour 

O'er  earth  a  soothing  balm ; 
The  rain  has  ceased,  the  storm  is  o'er, 

The  earth  enjoys  a  calm. 

But  ah  !  too  late  for  thee,  poor  man, 

The  storm's  rage  is  passed  ; 
Thy  earthly  course  is  nearly  o'er, 

Life's  stream  is  ebbing  fast. 

Before  another  morrow's  sun 

Shall  clothe  the  hills  in  light, 
Thy  weary  journeys  here  are  done, 

There  shall  be  no  more  night. 
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